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WHEN SPRING-TIDE COMES. 


Your change draws near, O changeless pall 
of grey! 
Thou dull brown plain, ye silent woods and 
sere ! 
Heaven will be blue and earth be green and 


ay, 
And bird and beast be joyous, and life be 
dear, 
When Spring-tide comes. 


Far o’er the fields will sound the new lamb’s 
bleat ; 

The lark will mount his topmost stair of 
song; 

From high elm-boughs the treble and tenor 


sweet 
Of thrush and blackbird mingle all day long. 


The woodbine branch will dart its winged 
sprays; 
The palm-gold burst its casket; whorl by 
whorl] 
Her fragile ladder will the cleaver raise ; 
The arum-scroll will silently unfurl. 


And soon from woody coverts and beds of 
grass, 
Arrayed in vestments all of delicate hue, 
Meet for the court of the maiden year, will 


pass 
Troops of white flowers and yellow, pink 
and blue. 
The shy windflower will nestle ’neath the 
trees; 


Primrose and violet haunt the mossy bank; 

Cowslip and kingcup spread o’er the downs 
and leas, 

Robin and lady-smock o’er meadows dank. 


The limes will redden and the oaks embrown ; 
To chestnut buds a glistening dew will rise; 

The feathering alders to the lake stoop down; 
The virgin hazels ope their scarlet eyes. 


And then, watch howso patiently we may, 
A touch eludes our ken. The beechen tops 
To-day are golden, willow-wands are grey; 
To-morrow a green cloud enfolds the copse. 
H. G. HEWLETT. 


ONE more glimpse of the sun, 
One more breath from the sea, 

One more kiss from my darling one — 
Then, Death, come speedily ! 


One more smile from my sweet, 
One more clasp of a hand, 

One more sound of returning feet — 
Then come, that better land! 


One more passionate prayer 
To Christ, that he shall be 
My guide as I climb the golden stair — 
Then come, eternity! 
LorD HENRY SOMERSET. 





WHEN SPRING-TIDE COMES, ETC. 








A BREATHING-SPACE, 


A BREATHING-SPACE! We have a respite 
still. 

The storm is gathering, and the clouds of war, 

Big with their deep-voiced thunder, growl afar 

Portending ruin: yet with palsied will, 

As spell-bound dreamers, we are slumbering 
still, 

Now hot, now cold, like ague: or, with jar 

Irate of rancorous faction, haste to mar 

The slow great work of our forefathers’ skill. 

O shame! We cannot, if we will, come down 

From our high place; or leave the abandoned 
wave 

To rule of others; nor ourselves discrown ; 

The fall of monarchs lies too near their grave. 

For life, for safety, arm ye then, be bold! 

The envious nations thirst for England’s gold. 





‘““NAI MA TOYS’? — 


WHEN the Athenian orator of yore 

Would lift his country to its earlier height, 

By Marathon and Salamis he swore, 

And pointed to their glories full in sight. 

So by Trafalgar, and by Waterloo, 

Let us too swear, we will not yield one inch 

For sloth, or weakness. We have work to 
do 

Greater with greater empire. Shall we flinch 

Degenerate? Nay, with strong embattled 
host 

Hold we our land, with fleets our subject 
seas | 

Mistrust the very breakers round our coast 

Lest they be leagued to admit our enemies! 

We have in us the blood of Nelson’s men: 

Has it grown cold? °’Twas molten lava then. 

Spectator. A. G. Be 


THE OLD HOUSE. 


In through the porch and up the silent stair ; 
Little is changed, I know so well the ways; 
Here, the dead came to meet me; it was there 
The dream was dreamed in unforgotten 
days. 


But who is this that hurries on before, 
A flitting shade the brooding shades 
among ? — 
She turned, —I saw her face, —O God! it 
wore 
The face I used to wear when I was young! 


I thought my spirit and my heart were tamed 
To deadness; dead the pangs that agonize. 
The old grief springs to choke me—I am 
shamed 
Before that little ghost with eager eyes. 


O turn away, let her not see, not know! 


How should she bear it, how should under- 


stand? 
O hasten down the stairway, haste and go, 
And leave her dreaming in the silent land. 
Spectator. Amy LEVY. 
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From The National Review. 
THE FIRST SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
I. 

THE first special correspondent sprang 
not full-armed from the head of Jove, as 
the confidence of his prognostications, the 
intimacy of his relations with crowned 
heads, and our own conviction that it is 
very kind of him to permit the wearing of 
either heads or crowns, might lead us to 
suppose. Before the great Revolution he 
was — nay, was he not among the very 
shadows it cast before it ?>— and his name 
was Melchior Grimm. 

This name had almost vanished from 
the minds of men, until the comparatively 
recent publication of sixteen volumes of 
the “Correspondance Littéraire,”* fol- 
lowed by divers memoirs and biographies, 
the letters of Madame d’Epinay, collected 
by MM. Perey and Maugras, and last, but 
perhaps not least, M. d’Haussonville’s ¢ 
curt and somewhat grudging reference to 
that fascinating woman had reawakened 
general interest in the brilliant adventurer 
who was, to her and hers, so faithful a 
friend. The sympathy with which Grimm 
inspired his contemporaries may have 
been partly due to what is now called 
personal magnetism. Yet surely it would 
not have decreased and died out so rap- 
idly after his death but for certain pas- 
sages in Rousseau’s “ Confessions ” — 
confessions in which the writer’s morbid 
love of notoriety magnified his own vile- 
ness, and in which his no less insane in- 
gratitude smirched every name borne by 
friend or benefactor. Sainte-Beuve t paid 
a tribute to Grimm’s “ fine intellect, deli- 
cate, decided, impartial,” to his excellent 
criticism of “ multitudinous subjects ... 
venant toujours le premier dans ses Juge- 
ments, ... a merit not to be overlooked; 
for nothing is easier to judge than an 
author when his reputation is made.” 
“Yet,” he added, “justice is never done 
to Grimm, his name is seldom uttered 
without some disparaging qualification. 
I, too, have been thus prejudiced, and 
when I questioned myself as to the cause, 
I found that it was based solely on the 

* Edited by M. Maurice Tourneux, 1877-1882. 
+t Le Salon de Madame Necker, par le Comte 


@’ Haussonville. 
+ Causeries du Lundi, 1853. 








‘Confessions’ of Rousseau. But Rous- 
seau, whenever his self-esteem or his mor- 
bid vanity are at stake, has never refrained 
from lying ; and I have come to the con- 
clusion that he has been a liar with regard 
to Grimm.” 

The “Correspendance Littéraire,” a 
fortnightly manuscript journal addressed 
to the kings of Prussia and Poland, to the 
queen of Sweden, Catherine of Russia, 
the duchesses Caroline of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and Louise of Saxe-Gotha (accord- 
ing to Meister, Grimm’s secretary and 
successor, to fifteen personages in all be- 
tween the Arno and the Neva), is the 
monument by which Grimm has obtained 
his lasting footing in French literature, 
and justified the title we give him in this 
paper. Yet at the very outset of his ca- 
reer, two of his pamphlets, the “ Lettre 
sur Omphale ” and “ Le petit Prophéte de 
Boemischbroda,” had attracted sufficient 
attention to account for Voltaire’s cele- 
brated query: “ De guot s’avise ce bohé- 
mien* d’avoir plus d’esprit que nous 
autres?” How came this son of a Lu- 
theran pastor to be writing and publishing 
French within the walls of Paris, as glibly 
and imperturbably as the “ General ” Ki- 
tong himself? 

Frederick Melchior Grimm, second of 
five sons of the ecclesiastical superinten- 
dent of the Lutheran churches of the 
Palatinate, was born in Ratisbon in 1723. 
In 1745, at the time of the election of the 
emperor Francis I., he left the University 
of Leipzig to enter the household of Count 
Schoemberg (ambassador of Saxony to the 
Diet of Frankfort), as Hofmeister to his 
second son. His elder son, Gotlob, who 
afterwards became a lieutenant-general in 
the French service, and whom the Revo- 
lution alone could separate from his 
adopted country, was Grimm’s beloved 
school and college companion. “Mon 
ami depuis l’age de onze ans,” wrote 
Grimm of Count Gotlob Schoemberg to 
the empress Catherine, in 1790. This 
friend of fifty years’ standing averred that 
so well did “ Plutarch console him in exile 
that, thanks to him, he was nearly as 
happy as if he were dead.” Yet, despite 


* The title of the second pamphlet led Voltaire to 
believe that Grimm was of Bohemian origin. 
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a stoicism that appears to have originated 
with the old soldier’s reverses, his letters 
to Grimm bore better witness to his 
friendship than to his stoicism. ‘“ Veuil- 
lez,” wrote one old man to the other, 
“écrire de temps en temps quelque lignes 
& votre ami le plus ancien, le plus fidéle et 
le plus tendre.” 

Gotlob’s younger brother (Melchoir 
Grimm’s pupil, who, following at home in 
his father’s footsteps, eventually inherited 
his honors and charges), visited Paris in 
1748, accompanied by his Hofmeister. 
After a short sojourn, young Schoemberg 
returned to Germany, leaving Grimm pro- 
visionally established in the household of 
the hereditary prince of Saxe-Gotha, who 
was then completing his studies in the 
French capital. This position he soon 
exchanged for the post of secretary to the 
lavish and dissipated nephew of Maurice 
de Saxe, Count Friesen, the famous or 
rather infamous Lovelace of his short day, 
generally referred to in its annals as the 
Comte de Frise. 

M. Edmond Schérer, in his valuable 
monograph on Grimm,* expresses his 
regret that his hero should have accepted 
the hospitality and patronage of Friesen, 
of whom even Besenval, the latter’s friend, 
chronicler, and boon companion, could not 
draw a flattering portrait. Grimm was 
sincerely attached to Friesen, yet a certain 
native dignity, an honest pride that never 
left him, even after he had become so 
proverbial a courtier, soon induced him 
to seek an honorable independence. Two 
years later we find Grimm writing as fol- 
lows to Gottsched,t his old manten, his 
quondam literary idol: — 

“Les gens de lettres de ce pays-ci 
aiment mieux n’étre rien que d’étre at- 
tachés a quelqu’un. J’ai suivi leur ex- 
emple; je me suis fait un petit revenu 
d’une occupation littéraire, et quoique je 
n’ai plus ’honneur d’étre attaché a M. le 
Comte de Frise, j’ai pourtant celui de de- 
meurer chez lui.” 

The fact of Grimm’s writing in French 
instead of German to Gottsched, professor 


* Melchior Grimm, homme de lettres, le factotum, 
le diplomate, par Edmond Schérer. Calmann Levy, 
1887. 


t Gottsched und seine Zeit. Danzel, Leipzig, 1855. 





of poetry and literature at Leipzig, is sig 
nificant of more than one trait of this 
interesting character. A letter written by 
Grimm to Gottsched at the age of eigh- 
teen, amusing in its juvenile ardor, shows 
the influence exercised by the German 
classicist (that marvel of literary anach- 
ronism) on the youth of his time : — 


I hold him for vile and foolish [wrote the 
adolescent who was to become the most en- 
lightened and pungent of critics] who does not 
acknowledge that to you alone Germany owes 
the development of her language, her poetry, 
and her eloquence, and I hope to live long 
enough to see Germany outstrip the foreigner 
in these branches of literature. And it is to 
the great Gottsched that we shall owe it, for 
it is thanks to his glorious effort that good 
taste will be re-established in our country. It 
is he who has spurred his countrymen to noble 
imitation of the Greeks and Romans and the 
modern French.* But it is already impossible 
for me to consider Germany less advanced 
than other states. ... France is very ad- 
vanced; yet for a Boileau, a Rollin, a Fonte- 
nelle, a Voltaire, in a word, for all the shining 
lights of that country, can we not show a 
Gottsched? What England admires in her 
Newton, her Addison, her Steele, do we not 
possess in our immortal Gottsched? In him 
alone we hold united that which in other 
countries exists but divided... . 

French was the language in which 
Grimm had determined to make his mark. 
At twenty-seven Gottsched was no longer 
his ideal of a man of letters, but he was 
his friend, and there is no single instance 
of his having willingly turned away from 
or forgotten one. The “literary occupa- 
tion ” mentioned as his first independent 
source of income, consisted in his two let- 
ters to the Mercure on German genius, 
and the pamphlets on music and the drama 
that embodied the theories current among 
the habitués of the Coin de la Reine ; that 
corner of the Bouffons immediately under 
the queen’s box, where Grimm, Diderot, 
Rousseau, D’Alembert, Holbach, and 
other dilettanti and budding philosophers 


* Gottsched compiled ** Die deutsche Schaubiihne 
nach den Regeln und Mustern der Alten eingerichtet.” 
One of its volumes contains Grimm’s grotesque tragedy 
‘* Banise,”’ written in the “high seriousness” of his 
twentieth year. Many years later the Abbé Galiani 
was in the habit of reproaching his friend for his passion 
for the ‘* monstrous German beauties”’ of the national 


| romanticism. 
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met to calla cat a cat, “ dire le bien et le 
mal, le mot et la chose”... “and there 
was heard the word that makes bad poets 
desolate, and the thing that makes the bad 
musician to tremble. ... And there no 
one is weary, because no one doth listen 
. -. for it is better to talk than to hear 
that which is called singing,...”* It 
was at this time that the Abbé Raynal, 
Grimm’s confidant in his early unrequited 
love affairs, one inspired by an anonymous, 
and perhaps apocryphal, German princess 
(for no young man of fashion who re- 
spected himself, according to the mode 
1750, was worthy to exist without passing 
through the furnace of an unhappy pas- 
sion), and the other by Mlle. Fel, a diva 
who piqued herself on constancy to an- 
other admirer — it was this Abbé Raynal 
who handed over to Grimm the special 
correspondence he had already inaugu- 
rated with one or two petty German 
courts. This was the cradle of Grimm’s 
fame and power, the beginning of his great 
achievement, the stage on which he stands 
revealed as the pioneer of modern criti- 
cism. 

Meanwhile the journal prospered, and 
the royal subscribers paid various sums, 
from the forty ducats per annum of the 
king of Poland to the three hundred and 
sixty roubles of the empress of Russia. 
Private persons might not subscribe to it 
even when they were willing to pay as 
much as twelve hundred francs per an- 
num. Twenty years later, when stress of 
diplomatic work obliged Grimm to hand 
over his bureau (with the famous straw 
chair that was his editorial throne) to his 
secretary, Meister, there were many copies 
circulated in France to private individuals 
at a fixed annual tariff of three hundred 
francs. 

Within two or three years of his arrival 
in Paris, the editor of this important pub- 
lication was persona grata in the most 
brilliant society of the capital. He al- 
ready justified the description of him 
written by Voltaire, to Darget, twenty 
years later: — 


A man as wise as he is learned, of an hon- 
* “Le petit Prophéte de Boemischbroda” is written 


in a conventionally humorous style known as the gas- 
tiche biblique. 
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esty that is universally recognized, and who is 
welcome everywhere. No one in Paris is 
more conversant with literature, from the in- 
folios of the Benedictines to the pamphlets of 
the Comte de Caylus. He is capable of giving 
an exact account of everything, and you will 
often find his extracts better than the books 
he discusses. 


Il. 

THE Hétel d’Epinay was the centre of 
a very refined and cultured company in 
the year 1750, at the time when Rousseau, 
who had been presented to Madame d’Epi- 
nay by Francueil, in his turn presented 
Grimm. The splendors of the Hétel 
d’Epinay, of La Chevrette, the D’Epinay 
country-house, of the D’Epinay concerts, 
suppers, and comédies, are so well de- 
scribed in the “Jeunesse de Madame 
d’Epinay,” * and the memoirs edited by 
Paul Boiteau,t and in the “ Prodigalités 
d’un Fermier-général,” that they need not 
detain us here. But there is an irresisti- 
ble attraction even in the entourage of the 
fascinating Louise. Not even her incor- 
rigible husband, the fermier-général whose 
prodigality is historic, who made verses 
and debts with equal facility, who never 
said an ill-bred thing nor did an honest 
one, who broke the heart that was mended 
by his friend Francueil, not even this 
handsome debonnair scamp could be 
wholly hateful. Her children, Louis d’Epi- 
nay, who to the good heart of his mother 
and the dangerous proclivities of his fa- 
ther united the brilliant wit and culture 
of both, Pauline, the devoted daughter, 
afterwards Vicomtesse de Belsunce, and 
mother of “ Emilie,” her cousin, the little 
Presidente de Maupéou, her brother-in- 
law De Jully, her sisters-in-law, Mes- 
dames de Jully and d’Houdelot, and the 
men of her circle, Saint Lambert, De Ver- 
gennes, the Marquis de Croismare, Fran- 
cueil,t are almost equally delightful. 

Pen-and-ink portraits were as fashion- 
able then as they are now, although they 
were not so often printed. Poets, philos- 
ophers, fine ladies — when the latter could 
spell, which did not happen every day — 


* Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras. 
+ Biographie de Madame d’ Epinay, by Paul Boiteau. 
+ M. Dupin de Francueil, the grandfather{of Georges 
Sand, was the Admirable Crichton of this coterie. 
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delighted in creating them. Madame 
d’Epinay shall describe herself : — 


I am not pretty, yet I am not ugly; I am 
little, slight, very well made; I have an air of 
youth without freshness, my appearance is 
distinguished, animated, and interesting. My 
imagination is very calm, my intellect slow, 
exact, contemplative but lacking in coherence. 
My heart is full of ardor, courage, nobility, 
and an excessive timidity; I am truthful with- 
out being frank; I have sufficient tact to gain 
my ends, but none in penetrating the designs 
of other people. From my birth I have been 
tender and sensitive, constant and the reverse 
of coquettish. The facility with which I have 
appeared to encourage intimacies and to have 
put an end to them has made me pass as in- 
constant and capricious. My conduct, often 
dictated by tardy prudence, and sometimes by 
honor, has been taxed with frivolity and incon- 
sistency. It is but a year since I have begun 
to know myself. My self-esteem, without in- 
spiring me with the extravagant hope of attain- 
ing to perfect wisdom, makes me aspire to 
become one day a woman of great merit. 


Here is a corollary from the pen of one 
of her most intimate enemies, a Mlle. 
d’Ette, whom Diderot described as pos- 
sessing the beauty of an angel with the 
wit of a demon: — 


Her sensibility is almost ridiculous [wrote 
Mlle. d’Ette, from the Chateau de La Che 
vrette], not to be able to speak to your friends 
without tears in youreyes! Yet I don’t know 
but what it suits her, ’tis certain that it’s a 
fascinating creature. She is not pretty, and 
is surrounded by four women famous for their 
beauty: she eclipses them all. 


The four women alluded to, are herself, 
Madame de Maupéou, zée De Ronche- 
rolles, Madame de Jully, and Madame 
d’Houdelot, the prototype of Rousseau’s 
“Julie,” whose charm even the austere 
Madame Necker could not resist, the 
“kind, fair, frail Sophy” to whose sweet 
faded memory a great mathematician re- 
cently paid so graceful a tribute in his 
reply to M. d’Haussonville, on the occa- 
sion of the latter’s reception at the French 
Academy. 

Death came suddenly into the midst of 
this charmed circle. Beautiful, indolent 
Madame de Jully died of small-pox. The 
confidences of her unhappy sister-in-law — 
whose letters she had burnt in fulfilment 
of a promise — brought great and unmer- 
ited trouble on Madame d’Epinay. Cal- 
umny, later on to be satisfactorily refuted, 
well-nigh overwhelmed her. Grimm, who 
till then had been a mere acquaintance, 
knowing Louise but little, yet well enough 
to believe her incapable of the conduct 
attributed to her, fought a duel in defence 





of her honor. Henceforward he became 
her trusted friend and counsellor, mon 
chevalier, until this title was merged in 
the more familiar one of Zyvan le Blanc, 
chief of the “ bears ” who formed her syl- 
van court at La Chevrette. Among the 
others were Desmahis, the graceful minor 
poet, the Marquis de Saint Lambert, Du- 
clos, historiographe de France, and mem.- 
ber of the two academies, the coarse, 
clever, learned folisson, whom D’Alem- 
bert described as “ celui qui a, de tous les 
hommes que je connais, le plus d’esprit 
dans un temps donné,” Gauffrecourt, 
Rousseau, and De Jully. 

Tyran le Blanc, a name derived from a 
tale of chivalry, well expresses the uncon- 
scious and often salutary despotism that 
Grimm appears to have exercised over his 
friends ; his “ portrait,” by Madame d’Epi- 
nay, brings him yet more forcibly before 
us :— 


His countenance is pleasing from a mixture 
of ingenuousness and astuteness, his expres- 
sion interesting, his bearing easy and uncon- 
strained; his soul [we hear a great deal of the 
soul in the memoirs of the eighteenth century] 
firm, tender, noble, and generous, with pre- 
cisely the dose of pride that does no harm to 
any one, that makes you respect yourself with- 
out injuring other people. He thinks and 
expresses himself with power, but without 
correctness. Although he speaks badly, no 
one is better listened to; to me it appears that 
on matters of taste none possess a finer, 
purer, and more delicate tact. His character 
is a blending of truth, sweetness, shyness, 
sensibility, reserve, melancholy, and gaiety; 
it is evident that the taste for society is not 
natural to him. A certain reserved concen- 
tration added to much indolence sometimes 
causes the opinion he expresses in public to 
be somewhat ambiguous. His friends have 
alone the right to appreciate him, for with 
them only is he himself. [With them] he is 
not the same man; joking, gaiety, frankness, 
are the signs of his contentment. Incapable 
of deceiving them, he has the art of putting 
before them the hardest truths with equal gen- 
tleness and force. No one is more enlightened 
a counseilor for others, but he can carry out 
nothing of his own accord. 


A lady added this personal touch: 
“Grimm a le nez tourné, mais toujours du 
bon cété.” It would, indeed, appear that 
Grimm’s nose was rather out of drawing, 
just as one of his shoulders was impercep- 
tibly higher than the other, “ enough for 
grace,” and not enough to detract from a 
very pleasing exterior. 

The influence of Tyran le Blanc was 
soon felt in Madame d’Epinay’s circle; 
dangerous and untrustworthy members 
were gradually eliminated from it, while 
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their places were filled by others whose 
sterling merit was ona par with their intel- 
lectual gifts. Diderot, long prejudiced 
against her, was won over toa just appreci- 
ation of her whom Duclos and Rousseau 
had maligned. The curious document enti- 
tled “Les sept Scélératesses de Rous- 
seau,” * and the opinion already held by 
Diderot, that although “he had not com- 
plete faith in Madame d’Epinay’s goodness 
he was quite sure that Duclos was a 
knave,” denote the transition of Diderot’s 
sentiments towards the woman his friend 
delighted to honor. “J’ai raison,” said 
Diderot, “de rendre l’entrée de mon cceur 
difficile, car on ne peuten sortir sans le 
déchirer.” That he did open it to Louise 
d’Epinay, and remain to the end among the 
staunchest of her friends is as much to the 
honor of the philosopher as to that of the 
charming woman whose brilliant intellect 
and noble character only needed a purer 
and more vivifying atmosphere for their 
full development. If the earlier part of 
Madame d’Epinay’s chequered life needs 
justification, then does the latter, beautiful 
in its unrepining and continual sacrifice, 
dignified by the courage with which she 
bore privation and the martyrdom of a 
cruel disease, admirable in every relation 
of life, redeem the first. 


III. 


OnE of Grimm’s latest biographers ap. 
pears to be much exercised by the contrast 
presented by the youth to the mature age 
of this German “coated with Gallicism.” 
“We shall soon see him a diplomatist, 
a courtier, and a go-between,” says M. 
Schérer. ‘He was known for his pride; 
he will become remarkable for his astute- 
ness. He was twitted for his timidity; 
we shall soon be tempted to consider him 
too pushing.” 

To us it rather appears that the activity 
and assurance of his middle age are but 
the logical consequence and necessary 
outcome of his laborious youth. We have 
seen Grimm, after casting about for a 
means of independence, successful by dint 
of talent and indomitable pluck as a bread- 
winner and journalist, until, by dint of 
unerring judgment and unswerving hon- 
esty, he became an uncrowned power 
among critics. This tried and accom- 
plished man of the world was the man 
par excellence to attract and retain the 
confidence of the princes whom he served, 
in an age when constitutional government 


* Tirés des Tablettes de Diderot, par M. Maurice 
Tourneux. 
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had not yet been recognized as the uni- 
versal panacea. His leaning towards a 
sort of philanthropic despotism, and gen- 
ius for guiding the affairs of others, made 
of him the most desirable of factotums. 
Small wonder that the astute wire-puller 
should learn to wear the velvet glove of 
the courtier, and that his independence, 
“which had almost amounted to harsh- 
ness,” should after long contact with the 
world, aided by the refining influence of 
one of the best-bred and most amiable of 
women, assume, in the full security of 
hard-won power, a gentler form. His old 
friends had surely no cause to regret his 
widely spreading influence; his new ones 
every reason to congratulate themselves 
on their acquisition. 

We may be often tempted to smile at 
Grimm’s zaif complacency in the honors 
paid to him, but never to frown at the 
purposes to which they were turned. 
Henceforward, frequent journeys, pro- 
longed sojourns at distant courts, deprived 
his friends of much of his time, but not of 
his constant affection. Madame d’Epi- 
nay was more reasonable than Diderot 
when she exclaimed with a smile, through 
those tears that went straight to the heart 
of the philosopher, “ C’est que ses affaires 
l’occupent si fort qu’il ne peut penser a 
rien; c’est qu’il est bien 4 plaindre, et 
moi aussi.” * 

After the death of Count Friesen, at the 
age of twenty-seven, in 1755, the Duc 
d’Orléans appointed Grimm to a place in 
his household, to which were attached 
nominal duties, a small income, and the 
entrée at court. Grimm’s health and spir- 
its were affected by the death of Friesen. 
D’Orléans-Egalité persuaded him to seek 
change and relaxation in the camp of the 
Maréchal d’Estrées. He accordingly vol- 
unteered his services as secretary during 
the campaign, writing from the camp as 
follows to Madame d’Epinay : — 


. . . I shall have to pass through all the 
campaign, as I feared, without being of any 
service, and without being at one with myself 
(sans étre avec moi-méme). . . . We advance, 
while the enemy does not retreat; yet I am 
loth to believe that we shall have a battle. 
[This was written pending the battle of Has- 
tenbeck, in which Marshal d’Estrées was vic- 
torious.] There is much talk of peace; I 
seize eagerly upon this news. . . . I know not 
whether there is head or tail in what I write 
you. I am lodged in a sordid attic in the 
midst of kitchen officials who are preparing 
our dinner; a most indecent arrangement, for 


* Letter from Diderot to Mlle. Volland, dated from 
La Chevrette, 1760. 
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which we may thank that wiseacre, the Baron 
de Lucé.* 


His next letter contained the news that 
D’Estrées had been recalled, and his com- 
mand given to Richelieu, much to the dis- 
gust of the Duc d’Orléans. Grimm wrote 
that before returning to Paris he should 
accompany his marshal to Aix, as a salve 
to the latter’s wounded pride, “et pour 
ne pas perdre cette occasion de faire sa 
cour au Duc d’Oriéans.” Meanwhile the 
“Correspondance Littéraire”’ continued 
to prosper under the management of his 
secretary Meister. Soon after his return 
to Paris, M. d’Epinay’s follies culminated 
in the first of his financial disasters. La 
Chevrette was let to Baron d’Holbach. 
Madame d’Epinay’s health broke down 
completely, and, accompanied by her peni- 
tent husband and her son, she left for 
Geneva (where her brother-in-law, M. de 
Jully, was already established as French 
resident), to consult Tronchin. Among 
the many friends acquired during her 
eighteen months’ stay in Geneva, none 
were more devoted than Voltaire to his 
belle philosophe, aux beau yeux noirs. 
Tronchin restored her to comparative 
health; yet there was a time when her 
life was in such imminent danger from a 
relapse that Grimm once more left his 
bureau to Meister and joined her. M. 
d’Epinay had long since returned to Paris 
and recommenced his habitual “ prodi- 
galities.” 

It was at Geneva that Grimm received 
the first overtures from the city of Frank- 
fort. “La ville de Frankfort,” he wrote 
to Diderot, “me presse de me charger 
d’entretenir une correspondance avec elle.” 
But the Comte de Choiseul, minister of 
foreign affairs in France, declined to re- 
ceive a semi-official agent, or to discuss 
the claims of the free city with any but a 
full-fledged plenipotentiary. When Grimm 
returned to Paris with Madame d’Epinay, 
he entered it as minister duly accredited 
from Frankfort to the court of France, 
with a salary that increased his income 
by twenty-four thousand francs. Nosmall 
feather in the cap of the poor young tutor 
who, ten years ago, had first set foot 
within its walls, as bear-leader to young 
Schoemberg. 

“M. Grimm is very pleased with his 
new career,” wrote Madame d’Epinay to 
her guardian, the Comte d’Affry, French 
minister to the court of Brussels. “ He 


* Intendant du Hainault, and brother-in-law of Ma- 
dame d’Epinay, the husband of the inimitable Char- 
lotte of her Mémoirs. 
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gets on very well with the minister.* His 
work is pleasant, and occupies him with- 
out over-fatigue. With the exception of 
one day in the week, when he has to be 
at court, our life is just what it used to be, 
and we see him as often as before my 
journey.” .. . “He is so absorbed in ne- 
gotiations and memoirs that one scarcely 
gets a sight of the tip of his nose. Nota 
moment is left for friendship,” wrote Di- 
derot from La Chevrette. Yet it would ap- 
pear that the “ Correspondance Littéraire ” 
was not allowed to suffer. In another let- 
ter, dated Paris, we find Diderot baulked 
of his contemplated return to “ his pigeons, 
his geese, his chickens, his ducks, his 
cenobite ” (a pig in a corner of the poultry- 
yard at La Chevrette) : — 


I have just received a note from Grimm 
that has wounded my too sensitive heart [he 
wrote]. I had promised to write him afew 
lines on the pictures exhibited at the Salon; 
he writes me that if it is not ready by to-morrow 
it is useless for me to continue the work. I 
will be avenged of this harshness, and it shall 
be after a fashion of my own. I worked all 
yesterday and allto-day. I will sit up to-night 
and all to-morrow, and at nine o’clock he shall 
receive a volume of writings. 


He kept his word, and the “ volume of 
writings ” turned out to be the first instal- 
ment of the Sa/om. Grimm’s amazed ad- 
miration (for he foresaw its vital influence 
on French taste) was balm to the “too 
sensitive heart ” that could not long harbor 
a grudge. M.de Jully was the first French 
amaieur who, inspired by Diderot’s Salon, 
set the fashion of collecting Greuzes, 
Chardins, and Fragonards, that hencefor- 
ward held their own in their own country 
with the Flemish, Dutch, and Italian mas- 
ters, hitherto preferred to them. 

Thus the philosophers fought and made 
it up, and, with more zeal than discretion, 
mutually admired and defended each other 
against those who dared to be of a differ- 
ent opinion. And some of them came to 
temporary grief, like Morellet, whom the 
Princesse de Robecq (who hated free- 
thinking, and had been offended by the 
freethinkers) sent to the Bastille. 

“Voici le moment de dire aux philoso- 
phes,” wrote Voltaire to Grimm, “ ce qu’on 
disait autrefois aux serjentsfet ce que Saint 
Jean disait aux chrétiens: ‘ Mes enfants, 
aimez-vous les uns les autres, car qui 
diable vous aimerait?’ . . . Ne m’oubliez 
pas auprés de ma philosophe, le vieux 
malade ne l’oubliera jamais.” 


* M. de Choiseul. 

















Then came a blow for the coterie at La 
Chevrette. A witty letter to Mallet du 
Pan, at Geneva, wherein Grimm criticised 
the tactics of the Comte de Broglie, the 
court policy, and the general conduct of 
the war, was intercepted. De Broglie 
did not like his nickname of Capitaine 
Tempesta, Choiseul was aggrieved at 
comments equally pungent. Grimm was 
denounced as a traitor and a spy, and all 
that the Duc d’Orléans could obtain in 
favor of his protégé was the permission to 
remain in France. But Grimm had to 
resign his diplomatic functions as repre- 
sentative of the city of Frankfort. A few 
months later, during the Westphalian 
campaign in 1762, the Marquis de Cas- 
tries was grievously wounded. Grimm 
hastened to his friend’ssuccor. ‘ Always 
the same,” wrote Diderot, “he left at two 
o’clock in the morning, without farewells, 
without servants, without attempting to 
order his affairs, conscious of nothing but 
his friend’s peril.” While abroad, Grimm 
visited the duchess Louise of Saxe- 
Gotha* (henceforward one of his most 
constant correspondents), and on his re- 
turn to France, Louise Dorothea suc- 
ceeded in persuading the king of Prussia 
to receive the “ Correspondance,” but not 
in making it welcome to him. Grimm’s 
pen distilled too much of the “ sensibility ” 
current in his set at Paris, and lacked the 
saving grace that should temper judicious 
flattery. Frederick did not like the in- 
cense that was burnt under his nose in 
the first number of Grimm’s journal that 
reached him. “Qu’il daigne m’épargner 
un peu,” wrote the king to the duchess: 
“A man of no experience may find sub- 
limity where it does not exist, a philoso- 
pher . . . should know better.” The suc- 
ceeding numbers continued to bore the 
king. Grimm declared to the duchess 
that he could never make up his mind to 
narrate “ the little tales, the little intrigues, 
the petty chronicles that his predecessors 
picked up in the cafés.” “I know that 
the king affects these trifles, which is 
natural enough in a man who needs relax- 
ation after whole days spent in statecraft. 
. .. | knowalso that if I bore a French 
name, it would be child’s play to please 
him.” Three years later : — 


My passion for him [Frederick] had made 
me too eager for the honor of supplying him 
with my news. . . . He did not like to say no 
to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, but he never 


* Tothe household of whose son he had been attached 
in 1748, after young Schoemberg ieft Paris and until he 
went to live at the Hdtel de Frise. 
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forgave me for having been given to him in- 


stead of chosen by himself. . . . What puts 
me at my ease is the fact that the king has 
never accorded me any remuneration, and 
truly having refused me the reward I cared 
most for —his approval —aJl king though he 
be, he has no means of paying me. After try- 
ing me to the utmost for the last three years, 
I have just received an order, couched in the 
most complimentary terms, to leave off send- 
ing him my budget. . . . A heavy burden off 
my shoulders, and the king will find it easier 
to add Bohemia and Moravia to his posses- 
sions than to repay me so much as my ex- 
penses. 


In 1763, when the Mozart family first 
arrived in Paris, Grimm, who, to quote 
Sainte-Beuve, had the rare merit of being 
the first to make up his mind in matters 
of art, had the pleasure of being among 
the first patrons of Wolfgang, aged seven. 


I wrote him a minuet,* . . . the child took 
his pen, and without approaching the piano, 
wrote the bass to my treble.t . . . A lady 
asked him if he would accompany an Italian 
cavatina, that she would sing, by ear. She 
began to sing; the child attempted a bass that 
was not quite correct, because it is impossible 
to construct the accompaniment of a song be- 
fore you have heard it. But when the air was 
finished, he begged the lady to sing it again, 
and this time not only played the whole air 
with his right hand, but played a perfect bass. 
He asked her to begin again, until she had 
sung it ten times, each time changing the 
character of his accompaniment. . . . I think 
this child will turn my head. . . . He makes 
me feel that a prodigy might unsettle it. 


Two years later, the same enthusiasm. 
The wonderful child had not grown much, 
but he had progressed prodigiously in mu- 
sic. “Two years ago he was already a 
composer, and the author of sonatas; he 
has published six in England, and six in 
Holland, besides symphonies for orches- 
tra that have been performed and much 
applauded here.” Mozart’s father wrote 
from Paris that he owed all their financial 
and social success to his good friend 
“Herr Grimm, secretary to the Duc d’Or- 
léans, a man of heart and learning. All 
my other letters would have availed me 
nothing; Herr Grimm, to whom a Frank- 
fort merchant had given me a letter, has 
done everything. It is he who presented 
us at court.” In 1778 Mozart returned to 
Paris with his mother, whom he had the 
grief of losing there. “1 write you,” runs 


+ Grimm was not only a musical critic, he was an 
excellent and even scholarly musician. 

¢ Correspondance Littéraire, edition Maurice Tours 
neux. 
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a letter from young Mozart to his father, 
“from the house of Madame d’Epinay 
and of Baron Grimm, where I am staying ; 
I havea pretty little room, with a pleasant 
view, and am as well as my state permits.” 
This was the house in the Chaussée 
d’Antinin which Madame d’Epinay, after 
several changes, necessitated by her hus- 
band’s extravagance, installed herself in 
1771. She inhabited the first and second 
floors, with her granddaughter Emilie, for 
whom the “ Conversations ” were written, 
and whom she had adopted; and Grimm, 
since 1779, lived on the third. 

To return to the year 1765, in which 
Grimm’s letters to the Duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha, that only grazed politics, while they 
treated of art, literature, and even de- 
scended to the discussion of wigs, paniers, 
and considérations, an adornment defined 
by Grimm as “a sort of small panier that 
had succeeded the large ones, and that 
supported the skirt without giving women 
the appearance of wearing any such ad- 
junct.” Gradually these letters became, 
after the termination of the Seven Years’ 
War, of more weighty import. After cer- 
tain unofficial communications volunteered 
by him to Choiseul, Grimm appears to 
have been authorized to open negotia- 
tions, through the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, 
for a better understanding between Prus- 
sia and France. The duchess lent herself 
with a right good-will to the furtherance 
of this project, yet it was not until 1768 
that Frederick made sufficiently definite 
overtures for the negotiations to culminate 
in the simultaneous appointments of min- 
isters from Russia to Paris and from 
France to Berlin. “I am too good a 
Frenchman,” wrote Grimm to the duch- 
ess, “and have too many good reasons for 
being one, not to wish that Frederick 
should have some acquaintance besides 
the philosopher D’Alembert and myself 
in this country.” But while Grimm used 
his influence with the duchess in the ser- 
vice of France, he did not neglect her in- 
terests, he strained every nerve to obtain 
for Saxe-Gotha the war indemnities due to 
her from France. 

The coffers of the French treasury were 
too empty for him to succeed, yet two 
years after the death of Louise Dorothea, 
in 1767, the duke rewarded Grimm’s ser- 
vices by creating him a counsellor of lega- 
tion with a salary of sixteen hundred 
francs, and his son who succeeded him in 
1778 raised him from counsellor to minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to Paris, a post he 
held until the Revolution obliged him to 
leave France. 
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IV. 


IT was in 1769 that Grimm made the 
personal acquaintance of Frederick the 
Great, who deigned to welcome him by 
declaiming verses from his own “ Banise,” 
and to dismiss him with many compli- 
ments and a gold snuff-box. From a letter 
to Madame Necker,* Grimm appears to 
have been particularly touched that the 
king should on this occasion have deigned 
to call one of his “ chamber hussars ” to 
light him, as any other mortal might have 
done. “I swear to you,” he added, “ that 
you can hardly realize that you are dealing 
with a co-partitioner ” (of Poland). 


Curious, for more than one reason [opines 
M. d’Haussonville of this correspondence]. 
. . . From it we may learn how easily the 
proud philosophers of the eighteenth century 
could adapt themselves to the courtier’s part. 
. . -« Nowhe [Grimm] dons a shepherd’s garb 
with a crook and an apple-green coat to attend 
a pastoral féte given by Prince Henry of 
Prussia, at his castle of Rheinsberg... . 
Anon he accompanies the King of Prussia to 
a review, with a zeal that he averred had edi- 
fied that monarch. His is not less punctual 
in his attendance at plays, operas, and illumi- 
nations.f 


Some reminiscences of the edifying 
feelings attributed in the letter to Madame 
Necker to “ Marcus Aurelius Trajan Ju- 
lian Frederick of Prussia” { may have 
inspired the king’s pleasantries on the 
subject of the honorary colonelcy of a reg- 
iment conferred on him some years later 
by Catherine of Russia. “ J/. de la Grim- 
maliere,” wrote his Majesty to this newly 
fledged warrior, “ could not fail to distin- 
guish himself in the war against the 
Turks.” He would take Constantinople at 
the head of a victorious army, and it would 
be he, Frederick, who would celebrate his 
deeds of valor, and place the name of 
Grimm between those of Alexander and 
of Cesar. 

One of the earliest correspondents of 
Grimm was the Landgrafin Caroline of 
Hesse, known among her contempora- 
ries as die grosse Landgrafin, rather in 
recognition of her force of character and 
interesting personality, than that she was 
particularly associated with any stirring 
event. Sexru femina ingenio vir ran the 
epitaph composed for her by Frederick 
the Great. For this princess Grimm pro- 


* Le Salon de Madame Necker, par le Cte. d’ Haus- 
sonville. 

t Le Salon de Madame Necker, par M. d’ Hausson- 
ville. 

+ Names applied to Frederick by Grimm on the oc- 
casion of the birth of the king’s great-nephew. 

















fessed “a tender respect,” proved by the 
services he rendered her, and expressed 
in every letter that he wrote her. These 
letters to Caroline of Hesse, although still 
tainted with euphuism and hyperbole, are 
free from the adulation that often ren- 
dered his private correspondence fulsome. 
Grimm had a hand in the marriage of four 
of the Landgrafin’s daughters, and in the 
education of her son, the hereditary 
prince. He tried to bring about an alli- 
ance between the families of Hesse and 
Saxe-Gotha by a marriage between Caro- 
line (her eldest daughter) and the hered- 
itary prince of Saxe-Gotha. This project 
came to nothing, and Princess Caroline 
eventually married her cousin Frederick 
of Hesse-Homburg, while her second sis- 
ter, Frederica, became the wife of the 
nephew and successor of Frederick the 
Great, and was the grandmother of the 
first king of Prussia who was crowned 
emperor of Germany. But Grimm’s great 
matrimonial triumph was the marriage of 
the fourth princess of Hesse, the beautiful 
Wilhelmine, with the czarewitch. She 
was but fourteen in 1769 when Grimm 
first entertained this project, a singular 
one to be coupled with the fact that Cath- 
erine had already charged a certain Baron 
Assenburg to seek a German bride else- 
where for the Russian heir apparent. 
Grimm returned to Paris in January, 
1771, and in April joined Prince Louis, 
hereditary prince of Hesse, in England, 
not as tutor (for that office was held by 
Herr von Rathsamhausen), but as some- 
thing between a mentor andafriend. The 
Landgrafin held that at eighteen her son 
needed, on his tour through Europe, the 
companionship of a man “whose mind 
was as Cultivated as his diplomacy was 
astute.” Grimm had nothing but praise 
for the English court, English institutions, 
and above all for English gardens. “A 
fine English garden,” he informed the 
Landgrafin, “affected his soul like a fine 
tragedy . . . the simplicity and good sense 
of the natiun enchanted” him. So did 
Garrick’s impersonation of Shakespeare’s 
Romeo. But he must return to Paris. 


I had already purposed isolating myself in 
the country for three or four months [wrote 
Grimm] when your Highness suggested a 
more valuable employment of my time. It is 
true that I am aware of the drawbacks of my 
business as a literary correspondent, and of 
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all the shortcomings of my work. Yet it is 
dear to me, and after all it is of no small | 
moment to me to have the right to converse | 
twice every month with the most enlightened | 
ptinces and princesses in Europe. 


| demands this sacrifice. 
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Besides, it had occurred to Mentor that in 
order to follow Telemachus with befitting 
dignity to the “foot of every throne,” he 
needed not only an adequate iacome — that 
the Landgrafin had guaranteed — but a 
title. On his return to Paris he found 
accumulations of work that made him ill, 
triste et excédé. In May,1772, he received 
the patent of baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and, as he had by that time agreed 
to accompany Prince Louis to Italy, wrote 
to ask Galiani’s advice on details of court 
uniform and equipment, Galiani, very 
learned in matters of etiquette, gave him 
all the information he required, but could 
not refrain from a jest at his friend’s ex- 
pense, on his own advice and the costume 
that strangely suggested the garb of “a 
Swiss admiral.” Atthe end of the month 
an attack of cholera, brought on by over- 
work, alarmed Grimm’s friends. No 
sooner was he reassured by the news of 
Grimm’s convalescence, than the lively 
abbé wrote as follows: “ Le choléra mor- 
bus est un effet des souffrances que vous 
avez occasionnées a votre bas-ventre par 
des révérences multipliées et excessives. 
Reformez-les donc, et venez & Naples ap- 
prendre l’impolitesse.” 

Everything was at last arranged to 
Grimm’s satisfaction; the marriage of 
Princess Wilhelmine, and his own depar- 
ture for St. Petersburg with Diderot, who 
lingered for several months in Holland, 
while Grimm went to Darmstadt to join 
the hereditary prince and conduct him to 
Berlin, whither the Landgrafin and her 
daughters had preceded them. “Je fais 
le voyage du monde le plus brillant et le 
plus flatteur pour la vanité,” wrote Grimm 
to Meister. They reached St. Petersburg 
in September, where they met Diderot, 
who was received with distinguished favor 
by the Northern Semiramis, and to whom 
we owe the following portrait of her : * — 


It is impossible to be more dignified and 
gracious than the Empress. I know of no 
subject on which she could not converse; her 
quick penetration is combined with clear 
judgment. If in the first moment one is con- 
scious of the presence of Majesty, it is impos- 
sible not to forget it in the next. You do not 
know your house and children better than she 
her empire and her subjects. She will permit 
you to question her, and is not displeased at 
being interrupted, what I have often been 
stupid enough todo. Her mind is strong and 
gentle; glory she loves passionately, yet can 
renounce it, if the success of an enterprise 
When she chooses, 
she can adopt the fon este of a very witty 


* Letter of Diderot to Madame Necker. 
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Frenchwoman. She is like a grand and beau- 
tiful statue, whose fine lines have, without 
deteriorating, acquired the kind of polish de- 
rived by certain masterpieces of antiquity from 
the soil in which they have been imbedded by 
barbarous hands. She has, in the highest 
degree, the art that demands kindness as well 
as wit, of softening and yet telling you that 
which might otherwise wound you. She has 
the art, too, of turning aside a question that 
she does not wish to answer. To all the fas- 
cinations of a charming woman she unites the 
pride of a Roman. .. . She maintains her 
presence of mind in moments of danger; ina 
word, were she but a private individual in 
Paris, she would have had a Saint-Ouen of 
her own,* where she would be surrounded by 
charming women and learned men. 


“Ce Denis a auprés de Sa Majesté le 
succés le plus complet,” averred Grimm 
in a letter to Count Nesselrode. But it 
was on himself that her greatest favors 
were bestowed. “I am so overwhelmed 
as to be unhappy at the favors lavished 
on me by the empress; my shop will go 
to the deuce, and I shall lose all my cus- 
tomers ; and one year will have ruined a 
workmanlike reputation of twenty years’ 
standing.” Ill, suffering from his eyes, a 
prey to fever, his happiness still intoxi- 
cated him. 


I am ready to prove on the first opportunity 
that a knave of a prophet who dines two or 
three times a week with the Empress of Rus- 
sia, who, lounging in a good armchair, con- 
verses with her Majesty two or three times a 
week for two hours at a stretch. . . is one 
of the most extraordinary phenomena of this 
age, so fecund in wonders; ’tis a pity that his 
intestines warn him from time to time that he 
will shortly disappear. 


The empress wished Grimm to estab- 
lish himself in Russia, offering him the 
choice of a position with an unlimited in- 
come. But when the winter was over, and 
his health no better, he longed to be back 
in Paris with his friends, and “could not 
see in what manner he could serve her 
Majesty,” who proposed that he should 
aid her in public instruction. He left St. 
Petersburg in April, 1774, after promising 
to return. 

Grimm’s failing health obliged him to 
travel by easy stages, visiting Stanislaus 
Augustus at Warsaw, making a third stay 
at Berlin, and passing two months at 
Carlsbad, where he recovered, and whence 
he returned to Paris in September. In 
1775 a French literary publication, entitled 
Nouveau Mercure de France, appeared 


* Madame Necker’s country house near Paris. See 
Le Salon de Madame Necker. 





for the first time at Gotha, under the di- 
rection of Kliipfel (Comsistorial-prasident, 
and ex-tutor to the young prince, in whose 
household Grimm had passed a part of his 
first year in Paris), with the co-operation 
of Grimm. He started for Italy with the 
two Counts Romanzof, and spent January 
in Naples with Galiani, February in 
Rome, and May in Venice. The travel- 
lers stopped at Ferney to visit Voltaire, 
and arrived at St. Petersburg in Septem- 
ber, in time for the second marriage of 
the czarewitch. For poor Wilhelmine 
was dead, her mother, the great Land- 
grafin, was dead too, and Louise of Wiir- 
temburg had replaced the pretty child for 
whom Grimm and her mother schemed so 
long and so successfully.* 

Catherine still wished to associate 
Grimm with her efforts for public instruc- 
tion. She renewed the offers that were 
made to him in 1773, but in vain; Grimm 
would not give up old friends for new 
ones, and vowed that he could be more 
useful to his “ august protectress in Paris 
than in St. Petersburg.” He agreed to 
give up the “ Correspondance Littéraire” 
to Meister for good and all, and to return 
to Paris as Catherine’s agent for the pur- 
chase of works of art, and for all sorts of 
confidential missions and commissions. 
This was the origin cf the correspondence 
compiled by M. Grot, and published by 
the Société Impériale de Russie, 1878-80, 
which sheds so full a light on the frank 
and yet enigmatic character of Catherine. 
Her letters are so attractive, so interest- 
ing, so original, so daring, and yet so 
womanly, at once so feminine and so 
virile, that they better justify even 
Grimm’s enthusiasm than do his pane- 
gyrics of the empress written when he 
thought that, under the auspices of this 
“oreat and charming princess, he was in- 
vestigating the crucibles, the laboratories 
and all the chemical processes by which a 
nation is remade without being conscious 
of its transformation.” f 


Vv. 

In 1778, the year in which Mozart’s 
father wrote to his son in Paris “urgently 
to entreat him to merit, or rather to re- 
tain the favor, affection, and friendship 
of Baron Grimm,” Voltaire, then in his 
eighty-fifth year, arrived there. This mi- 
raculous event caused a lull in the rumors 
of war, the intrigues of all parties, and 
even in the great quarrel of the Gliickists 


* Letters of the Abbé Galiani to Madame d’ Epinay. 
+ Letter of Grimm to Madame Necker in 1773. 














and the Piccinists. “Il partage toujours | 
avec Franklin les acclamations du pub- 
lic,” wrote Madame d’Epinay to Galiani. 
“ Dés qu’ils paraissent, soit au spectacle, 
aux promenades, aux académies, les cris, 
les battements de mains ne finissent plus. 
Les princes paraissent, point de nouvelles. 
Voltaire éternue, Franklin dit: ‘ Dieu 
vous bénisse,’ et le train recommence.” 
She describes his reception at the Acad- 
emy with honors “that had been denied 
to the most illustrious princes,” the furore 
of the representation of “Iréne” at the 
Comédie Frangaise, and Voltaire’s attire 
on that occasion, from the “ iron-grey wig 
that he himself dressed every day, and 
that was exactly like the one he wore forty 
years ago,” to the magnificence of his lace 
ruffles and the sables presented by Cathe- 
rine that formed the lining of his crimson 
velvet cloak. An enormous crowd ac- 
companied the old man to his house, 
where “all Paris” paid homage to him 
and literally killed him with kindness ; for 
he died on the 30th of May, and the clergy 
refused to bury him, a circumstance that 
drew from Catherine one of the most en. 
ergetic of her protests : — 


11th June, 1778. Petersburg. 

. . » The month of May has been most 
fatal to me; init I have lost two men whom 
I have never seen, who loved me, and whom 
I honored, Voltaire and Lord Chatham. For 
a long, long time, perhaps never, especially 
the former, will they be replaced by their 
peers, and never by superiors. I could cry 
aloud: Is it possible that one can honor and 
dishonor, act reasonably and unreasonably as 
there, where you are? Public honors a few 
weeks ago to a man whom to-day they dare 
not bury, and what a man! The first of the 
nation, in whom they should have gloried to 
their utmost. Why did you not seize his 
body, you, and that in my name? You ought 
to have sent it to me, and, morgué, you lacked 
judgment for the first time in your life when 
you omitted todo so, I promise you that he 
would have had the most precious tomb that 
is possible; but even if I cannot have his 
body, where I live he shall not be without a 
monument. 


In 1780, when Madame d’Epinay’s suf- 
ferings had reached their most acute 
phase, Necker’s financial reforms deprived 
her of the small portion of her husband’s 
revenue that had been allotted to her by 
the State. The empress Catherine en- 
deavored, through M. de Vérac, French 
ambassador to St. Petersburg, to obtain 
an equivalent from the French govern- 
ment. Impatient of delay she wrote to 
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Grimm: — 
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You, who spend money every day for use- 
less things, take seme of that money, to the 
amount of twice eight thousand franes, and 
give it to the author of the ‘‘ Conversations 
d’Emilie.’” [Catherine had elsewhere ex- 
pressed her pleasure in this work, and her 
intention of having it translated into Russian 
as soon as she ‘‘could separate herself from 
it.””]_ In case she [Madame d’Epinay] should 
refuse to accept it, lend it to her for fifty years, 
and, above all, do not mention it again to me 
or to any one else. As for Emilie, get a 
decoration made for her—my name in dia- 
monds— and tie it round her neck, so that it 
may remind her of me. 


Besides appointing Emilie de Belsunce 
to be one of her maids of honor, the 
empress gave her a marriage portion of 
twelve thousand pounds ; she also bought 
the diamonds sold by Madame d’Epinay 
to pay her son’s debts. The correspon- 
dence with Galiani ceased ; Madame d’Epi- 
nay was too ill to write, and Grimm too 
sad. The abbé complained pathetically 
that time, the great conqueror, had con- 
quered him, and taken his last pleasure 
from him. In 1783, a few months before 
her death, the Marquis de Saint Lambert 
had the pleasure of announcing to his old 
friend that the first Montyon prize, just 
founded by M. de Montyon, had been 
awarded to the “ Conversations d’Emilie.” 
D’Alembert’s reply, on behalf of the 
French Academy, to Madame d’Epinay’s 
grateful acknowledgment, is a model of 
graceful courtesy. 

Grimm adopted the little granddaughter 
whom Madame d’Epinay had loved so 
well; educated, dowered, and, in 1786, 
married her to the Comte de Bueil. 

In 1791, Grimm, who, as a member of 
the Schoemberg household, had, forty-five 
years earlier, witnessed the coronation of 
Francis I. as emperor of Germany, left 
Bourbonne for Frankfort, on a visit to 
Nicholas Romanzof, to be present at the 
coronation of Leopold. He never re- 
turned to France. The Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha appointed him his envoy extraor- 
dinary on this occasion. His description 
of his reception by the emperor and of 
his meeting the king of Naples is as inter- 
esting as it is characteristic. It is less 
ecstatic than the almost delirious letter 
to Catherine, that describes his visit to 
Prince Henry of Prussia at Aix, where, 
in ’81, he had met the emperor Joseph. 
Yet even the poignant sorrows of these 
intervening ten years had failed to con- 
vince the enthusiastic courtier that all is 
vanity. 

In 1792 Goethe met Grimm with Ma- 
dame de Bueil and her children, flying 
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before the hurricane of the Revolution. 
One of the most curious incidents in the 
correspondence between the empress and 
her agent is the moment when both realize 
that their beloved philosophy has brought 
about the disaster that shook contempo- 
rary society to its foundations. 


If France [wrote Catherine, with keen 
statesman-like instinct] survives this crisis, 
she will be more vigorous thanever. She will 
be gentle and obedient as a lamb; but she 
needs a superior man, capable, courageous, 
in advance of his contemporaries, and perhaps 
of his time. Is he born; is he not yet born; 
will he come? Everything depends on that. 


Meanwhile Grimm and his adopted 
family, ruined by the Revolution, were 
vegetating on the charity of the reigning 
duke at Gotha. Catherine established a 
fund for the emigrants, to be dispensed 
by Grimm, and named him her minister 
to the city of Hamburg. But he was too 
ill and broken to take possession of his 
post; his sight was failing; the elder 
daughter of Emilie was his secretary and 
the younger read to him. But if they 
could lend him their eyes, there were 
none who could make up to him for the 
loss of those poor fingers that had scrib- 
bled so much, and to which he had owed 
the “divine relaxation of music.” The 
harpsichord was closed ; life had nothing 
more in store for him; its chords too 
were silent. 

Yet not forever, for life had yet more 
grief in store for him. Catherine the 
Great died on the 17th November, 1796. 
One of her couriers, an ‘officer of the Im- 
perial Guard, heard the news on his way 
from Gotha to St. Petersburg, and re- 
turned of his own accord to inquire if 
Grimm wished to alter his despatches. 
Grimm’s memoirs contain a most pathetic 
passage written on the day after he re- 
ceived this news. “The first three-quar- 
ters of my life have been so happy,” he 
wrote, “that if I had finished at the right 
time, I should, perforce, have been reck- 
oned among the most fortunate of men ; 
yet the last quarter, so cruelly painful, 
was fated to end by a mortal blow that 
has found me defenceless.” With Cath- 
erine perished not only his best friend, 
but his cherished hope of a second coali- 
tion, a crusade of kings, led by Catherine, 
against “ the destroyers of thrones and of 
society.” * 


* Vide \etter of Catherine of 2oth October, 1796, an- 
nouncing the departure of Souvarof with sixty thousand 
men, and the arrival of her couriers in Berlin, Vienna, 
and London. 





Grimm’s life, thanks to the loving care 
of Madame de Bueil, her daughters, who 
were devoted to him, and his faithful ser- 
vant, Antoinette Marchais, was prolonged 
to the ripe age of eighty-four. The em- 
peror Paul confirmed his appointment as 
minister to Hamburg, although he never 
resided there for any length of time, but 
continued to live in Gotha, where Goethe 
met him at the table of Prince Augustus 
in 1801. He described the octogenarian 
as “ta man of the world, rich in experience, 
and a pleasant companion, although he 
could not always hide a bitterness that 
was due to the losses he had sustained.” 

In a letter to Mile. Volland, Diderot de- 
scribes Grimm’s mother as being, in 1769, 
“at the age of eighty-six, in excellent 
health and the full enjoyment of her facul- 
ties,” adding details that bear witness to 
his friend’s never-failing filial and frater- 
nal affection. Grimm, ina letter to Cath- 
erine, written while spending, as her 
agent, immense sums on the purchase of 
works of art, furnished her with an exact 
statement of his affairs and of the fortune 
he had accumulated, wherein he was evi- 
dently actuated by a laudable feeling of 
delicacy. He added that, “ to his sorrow, 
he had inherited twenty thousand francs 
from his elder brother,” and that he in- 
tended to leave the bulk of his fortune to 
Emilie de Belsunce, with considerable 
legacies to his nephews. ‘ They needed 
no pecuniary help, but-he had a pleasure 
in the prospect of increasing their in- 
comes.” 

There is abundant evidence, both in 
Grimm’s correspondence and in the me- 
moirs that concern him, that the bonds of 
family affection were neither slackened by 
his great love of his adopted country, nor 
by the friendships that grew out of the 
many vicissitudes of his remarkable ca- 
reer; nor was his heart ever hardened by 
an abnormal ambition that had been abnor- 
mally gratified. Yet neither in this trait, 
in which he contrasts so favorably with 
one of his most illustrious contempora- 
ries, nor in his relations with Madame 
d’Epinay and Diderot and Helvétius, nor 
in his quarrel with Rousseau, nor in that 
he was the friend of the great Catherine 
and the butt of the great Frederick, lies 
the interest that is slowly awakening round 
his name in the land where, had he any 
choice in the matter, he would most wish 
to beremembered. If he is not quite for- 
gotten, it is thanks to his “ Correspon- 
dance Littéraire.” “ For,” says an eminent 
French critic, “if we were asked to sum 
up Grimm, and to state the reason why his 
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‘Correspondance Littéraire’ is a great 
work instead of being an old newspaper, 
and, moreover, a work that reveals the 
man, we should unhesitatingly reply that 
it is by dint of a well-balanced mind, sin- 
cerity of judgment, incorruptibility of rea- 
son, and, what is often allied to intellectual 
straightforwardness, namely, a_ certain 
honest felicity of expression.” 
PAUL SYLVESTER. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
LITTLE SISTER. 


Joe Day was but a poor farm laborer 
down in the far north, one of the silent 
heroes that the world takes no reckoning 
of. Little Sister was the nearest and dear- 
est he had. She was the only relation he 
took into account at all, though there must 
have been kindred of a remoter degree 
belonging to him somewhere on the earth’s 
broad face. But genealogies were beyond 


this poor ploughman, and he being but a 
rude peasant, earning weekly wages, none 
were particularly anxious to claim kinship 
with him and his poverty. If he had been 
fortunate enough to be born in the purple, 
a young man with moneyed properties and 


landed estates, cousins and uncles and 
aunts — hosts of them — would have risen 
up to greet him, and flatter him, and make 
merry at his table. Zhey would have 
found out the generous heart, they would 
have marked the poetic spirit, sey would 
have proclaimed the deep tenderness and 
broad humanity of their wealthy kinsman. 
But he was a clod — only a horny-handed 
son of the soil, with coarse features and 
illiterate mind. Though his heart was 
deep, his brain was dull and slow. The 
growth of his intellect was possibly stunted 
by hard work and poor living. His most 
constant instinct was toward work, man- 
ual toil. Born amongst laborers, within 
daily sight of sweating brows, with a dull 
consciousness within him, even during 
childhood’s careless hours, that the yoke 
was for him likewise by-and-by, — think 
of it, you who are cradled and bred in 
luxury and ease, having to take no thought 
for your daily bread. Realize, if you can, 
something of the monotony of your broth- 
er’s fate. Conceive the narrowness of the 
mental life of one who, like a beast of the 
field, toils for a master from year to year, 
from decade to decade, and falls asleep 
night after night too bodily weary to be 
conscious that he has a mind. Joe Day 
was one of such poor hinds, toiling early 
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and late, and herein so much better than 
his fellows that he toiled not only for him- 
self. Let those who recognize no romance 
in such a life, without the pale of an attar- 
of-rose refinement, cast these pages aside. 

With regard to Joe Day’s connections 
in the locality, it must be said there was 
a venerable pensioner — likewise Day by 
name — residing in the next parish of Sta- 
pleham, a veteran who had been a drum- 
mer-boy at Waterloo, who more than once 
informed young Joe, — 

“ Thy gran’feyther and me we was lads 
together i’ this dale. We learnt spelderin’ 
and readin’ together. Thy gran’feyther 
and me we used to fight a goodish bit by 
times. Thee see we was brothers, and it 
was onny natural.” 

This legitimate excuse for fighting on 
the part of the ancient pensioner did not 
appear to convey to stolid young Joe’s 
brain the fact that the octogenarian worthy 
was his great-uncle, for he never made 
any claims upon the old man in the next 
parish, who was accounted something of 
a miser by his cronies at the village pot- 
house. 

Little Sister was the offspring of Joe’s 
father bya second marriage. This mar- 
riage had been imprudent and romantic in 
the extreme fora man of his degree. The 
child’s mother, a vagrant French girl, had 
been picked up by the wayside in a starv- 
ing condition by Elijah Day, on his way 
back from Middleton Market, one snowy 
evening. He had carried back the poor 
half-frozen thing to his home in his em- 
ployer’s wagon, half full of living pigs and 
calves. The girl made no objection to 
such companions, perhaps being too far 
gone to notice these noisy cattle. Young 
Joe, at that time a lank lad of nine years 
old, was the only other occupant of the 
crazy cottage abutting on the farmyard — 
a malodorous, unsanitary dwelling, yet to 
its tenant a home of rest in the scant lei- 
sure of some forty toilsome years. 

In the course of a few days the shrew- 
ish, bright-eyed vagrant regained her 
strength, and cheerfully adapted herself 
to the comparative comfort of her novel 
surroundings. In her own mind she was 
resolved to become a fixture in the habita- 
tion where she so unexpectedly found her- 
self a lodger. 

In broken English Marie explained her- 
self to be the forsaken wife of an acrobat 
in a travelling circus troupe. Wife or no 
wife, she vowed with lively gestures, sighs, 
and tears, that she would never seek out 
her former partner, and implored piteously 
that her rescuer would continue to shelter 
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her. For a time she was suffered to live 
unmolested in Joe’s cottage, but by-and- 
by the scandalous whispers crept to the 
Rev. Mr. Potter’s ears. He sought out 
the black sheep and insisted on a prompt 
marriage ceremony. Elijah Day held 
silence about the tale of a previous mar- 
riage, and Marie only shrugged her shoul- 
ders at the parson’s strait-laced morality. 
However, she yielded to his persuasions, 
thinking it, indeed, a matter of small mo- 
ment, except wherein it profited her to 
receive rectory patronage and good gifts. 
Elijah had honestly fallen in love after 
the ways of his betters, and quite out 
of the way of his fellows, and it mattered 
not#to him that his wife was an adven- 
turess of alowclass. The sharp-tongued, 
nimble-witted French girl ruled him abso- 
lutely, though not unkindly, while she 
lived. 

In course of time there arrived a girl 
baby in the Day household. The mother 
died about a year afterwards, and the 
brown-eyed child was left to the care of 
her father and young Joe, then aged 
eleven. It was Joe, however, who was 
chief nurse, inasmuch as he had no regu- 
lar employment to take him away from the 
cottage. He only picked up odd shillings 
now and again, scaring crows or helping 
at harvest work. 

Joe washed and dressed and fed the 
baby with the most tender solicitude, and 
staggered miles up the hills beneath her 
weight when he took her out for fresh air. 
For Joe knew where the purest breezes 
blew. 

That the motherless child throve so 
well was a continual wonder to the neigh- 
bors, certain respectable and experienced 
matrons being sadly aggrieved that they 
were not called into consultation. It had 
been fully expected that the Mamselle’s (so 
the mother had been called) baby would 
be boarded out on the approved system 
adopted by widowers generally. 

For a time Elijah Day was regarded 
with disfavor by such worthy ladies. It 
was surely setting himself against Provi- 
dence not to leave bairns to womenfolks. 

The baby had been from the first hours 
of her existence an object of adoration to 
Joe, for, alas! poor lad, he had nothing 
else on which to expend his love. Little 
Sister was pretty and intelligent beyond 
any other low-born brat in Bickerdale. It 
needed no discerning eye to recognize 
her singular grace of movement and charm 
of expression. Even Mrs. Potter, a lady 
of severest morality, was won by her in- 
fantile charms, and forgot to cast one of 
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her ever-ready stones at the unprincipled 
mother. This worthy dame prescribed 
from her own homeopathic chest (a sacred 
ark not uncommonly resorted to for the 
parishioners) for the baby’s ailments, and 
took a lively interest in her recovery from 
measles. 

Elijah idolized the brown-eyed little girl 
who sat upon his knee every supper time, 
surveying her small world with calm dis- 
dain of all the homage and affection 
offered to her. Her bread was thickly 
buttered, the hens laid all their eggs for her 
in winter time. She had cream to her 
porridge, and little dainty cakes baked for 
her. It was her just prerogative of course. 
Father drank skimmed milk with his por- 
ridge, and Joe’s staple food was coarse 
bread and cold bacon, but no childlike 
instinct ever prompted this little maid to 
give father or Joe a taste of her delica- 
cies. 

The little Marie was nearly ten years 
old when Elijah fell sick with a bad leg. 
It is an ailment common enough amongst 
poor folks, and not always regarded as the 
precursor ofa last foe. But as Elijah re- 
mained out of work for long months, 
receiving club money, and as his leg gave 
no sign of healing, his heart grew heavy 
within him. In vain the local doctor pre- 
scribed, in vain a far-famed quack at Mid- 
dleton was resorted to, in vain he rested 
ana prayed (the act of supplication his last 
resource as the least reliable), for the sore 
grew gradually worse. In some dim way 
the sufferer recognized that the end of his 
poor struggling life was not far off. Per- 
haps the idea of rest and some vague no- 
tion of mothingness hereafter (a more 
common hope or expectation of rustic 
minds than pious Christians are willing to 
allow) would not have been unwelcome to 
this tired laborer under other circum- 
stances. But the fibres of old Elijah’s 
heart had wrapped closely round the child 
who had come to him in his later years. 
The thought of leaving Marie at her ten- 
der age to the mercies of an unsympathiz- 
ing world—for so his world had ever 
been — crushed nim with fear. 

Between the father and son, both cut 
out after something of the same pattern, 
there had never been any confidences, any 
expression of affection. These dalesmen 
are not a demonstrative race. When a 
lad grows up and goes out to work for 
himself, the parental control ceases, and 
often enough all interest too. 

If he remains at the family hearth, he is 
a lodger, nothing more, one who pays for 
his bed and board and out of whom profit 
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is made if possible. Old Elijah made no 
claims on the gratitude of young Joe for 
having been the means of his introduction 
to a toilsome life. Neither was he by 
any means entitled to it. 

But Joe was not made of the poor stuff 
which supplies our world with its rank 
and file. This clay was of the finest sort. 
Under his great rough exterior there were 
delicate roots of tenderness, mighty pulses 
of humanity, such as would not disgrace 
the noblest hero ever sung. 

In his slow way the young ploughman 
realized his father’s care, and his unlet- 
tered mind turned over words of con- 
solation for some days as he tranquilly 
followed his horses. 

“Father, thee seems a bit moidered 
like aboot summat. Is it Mawrie that 
troubles thee? Wouldst thee like me to 
look after t’ little lass a bit more when 
thee’s gawn?” said Joe one night after 
the child had gone to bed. 

“ Ah be na gawing yet,” rejoined Elijah 
testily. “Give ma t’ sneeze-horn, lad.” 
Then he snuffed up some pinches of snuff 
vehemently. His leg had been a degree 
less painful to-day, and hope flickered on 
his horizon. After a prolonged pause he 


continued more placably, — 
“Thee’ll marry thyself soom day, mah 
lad, and ah reckon thy little sister ’ull be 


cast adrift then. Two women can never 
bide at peace in one hoose.” This was 
a fretful charge made against Joe, not 
absolutely demanding a response. Joe, 
however, pondered the matrimonial ques- 
tion for another week, and then, once 
more, tendered consolation. The parson 
had been to see the ailing man that day, 
and had offered prayers by his bedside. 
The service for the visitation of the sick 
had apparently depressed Elijah’s mind, 
seeming to intimate the approach of his 
latter end. He received his son’s second 
offer more gratefully. 

“ Father, ah’ve been thinkin’ aboot it a 
goodish bit. Ah’ll nivver marry, ah guess. 
Ah dofan’t think mooch o’ wives in the 
main. There’s good and bad, and ah 
might have luck to get a bad un. Ah’ll 
bide here along of Little Sister so long she 
stays. Happen the lass will find a mate 
soom day.” 

This ultimate probability did not appear 
to trouble little Marie’s parent. It was 
yet a remote possibility, and his eyes were 
dim towards the future. 

“ Ay, lad, so be it. Amen ah says to 
thy words. Dost thee hear? Thee’s 
been mortai kind to t’ little Mawrie, and 
she be a humorsome lass. Ah don’t doot 
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thee’ll do thy duty by her. 
says.” 

So, with no superfluous vows of kind- 
ness, with no sentimental promises, Joe 
took upon himself the responsibility of 
guardian. Took it, indeed, with only a 
faint idea of self-sacrifice, with only a 
vague notion of duty, and with no concep- 
tion of the many interpretations put upon 
that troublesome little word. 

Not long after the ratification of the 
compact, old Elijah shook off this mortal 
coil. His shrunken form disappeared for- 
ever from the chimney-corner which had 
seen the happiest hours of his life. Fora 
few days only he was missed by the idlers 
amongst his neighbors, such as had been 
in the habit of caMing in to chat with him, 
or commiserate his sufferings. Then the 
waves of later events rolled on, and Elijah 
Day was forgotten in the village. But 
the father’s familiar presence in the big 
armchair, his smock frock and withered 
face and fretful groans were what Joe Day 
did not forget so easily. They made a 
blank to him by their absence. Only the 
little Marie laughed joyfully over her new 
mourning clothes, and spoke noisily within 
sight of the coffin. 

“Thee mustna laugh so mooch, Maw- 
rie,” said Joe gently. “Father he were 
rare fond o’ thee.” 

But the mystery of death could not instil 
reverence into her. 

“The worms ’ull eat him,” she said, 
smiling serenely; “he won’t never mak’ 
mooch o’ me agen.” 

When the still form was carried out of 
the cottage, Marie watched the black pro- 
cession winding down the dale till it was 
out of sight, for Joe had refused to allow 
her to take a place amongst the mourners. 
As they finally disappeared, the child 
came back with a merry bound to the fire- 
side, and looked about her for some form 
of amusement. Father’s pipe caught her 
eye on the high mantel-shelf, beside the 
brass candlesticks. Climbing on a chair 
she reached it down, and proceeded to 
scrape the ashes out of it. She would 
blow some bubbles now. That would 
amuse her rarely. And so, having spent 
half an hour at this pastime, she finally 
dropped the pipe, which shivered in; a 
thousand fragments on the hearthstone. 
Food for repentance this, perhaps. Not 
a bit of it. Marie !aughed with the rarest 
music in her voice. 

“Father won’t nivver know now,” she 
said aloud; “he telled ma ah were nivver 
to touch of his pipe.” 

The next thing to do was to ransack the 
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great family chest, which contained draw- 
ers Marie had never looked into. Old 
Elijah’s clothes and treasures had been 
kept there. The child found the great 
turnip watch — her grandfather’s she had 
been told —piles of hand-knitted stock- 
ings, coarse shirts, and quaintly stitched 
smocks. The last were truly works of 
art, and Marie had already planned a new 
service forthem. Drawing out the best 
of these, she sat down in the big armchair 
near the table, and with a large pair of 
scissors begar to cut out a new frock for 
the doll Joe had bought her at the last 
fair. When the chief mourner came back 
with bent head and a heavy tread, he found 
her singing over this work. She lifted 
her flower-like face and smiled at him as 
his broad figure darkened the doorway. 

“Father’s smock it ‘ull mak’ ma doll 
foine and smart.” 

Joe glanced round in a helpless way. 
His eye caught the old clay pipe where it 
lay in fragments on the hearthstone. 

‘“*Mawric,” he said slowly but with ex- 
treme gentleness, “ thee shouldna touch 
thy dad’s clothes.” 

She smiled again with the expression of 
an angel. 

“What good be they for?” she said, 
still snipping; “ he won’t never be warm 
no more. He’s stone cold underground.” 

Then Joe, stooping down, picked up the 
broken bits of pipe, and went quietly out 
of the door again. She was too young to 
understand, he thought. 


Certainly as Little Sister grew older she 
was a beauty for a painter to delight in, 
only painters passed not by in the way of 
this remote northern dale, bleak and bar- 
ren, and having no scenic glories to attract 
them. Thus she expanded unseen except 
by rustic eyes. She was like some exqui- 
site wild flower, most beautiful and perfect, 
though uncared for by any gardener’s 
skill. _You and I, dear madam, clothe 
our little ones according to canons of hy- 
giene and good taste, and magnify the 
athletic or beautiful developments of our 
offspring with vast pride and self-glorifica- 
tion. Little Sister had no relations or 
friends to draw attention to her natural 
grace, or to admire the length of her eye- 
lashes. No one picked out pretty colors 
at the linendraper’s, or chose becoming 
headgear for this peasant maid. Yet with- 
out such adventitious charms she was a 
lovely creature. Would only that her 
little soul had grown to match her perfect 
body ! 
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To Joe Day the child was all in all—a 
gem of the purest water — a pearl without 
a flaw. He was not a poet — consciously. 
But though Joe could not put words to- 
gether gracefully, though he spoke with a 
rough northern burr and used coarse pro- 
vincial phrases, yet I do declare he had 
a soul full of sublime poetry. Ay, my 
friends, more so than many of fame’s 
favorites, who achieve honor for some 
pretty versifying and the dressing up of 
some other man’s deep thoughts in more 
becoming language. I have known such 
thieves not too proud to pick up tbe un- 
shaped pearls that have fallen from an 
unlettered brother’s lips, but yet too base 
to acknowledge the nobler thoughts not 
theirs. 

Joe guarded Marie as the apple of his 
eye. She was the brightness of his life, 
the loadstone that drew from him every 
virtue. She was fed, for one of her class, 
luxuriously, and to clothe her neatly and 
satisfy her ever-increasing claims Joe de- 
nied himself every little indulgence. To 
win a smile or caress he cheerfully sacri- 
ficed his tobacco and beer, and when he 
went to the market town he never forgot 
the packet of goodies and sweet cakes or 
the new toy. 

When Marie was twelve years old her 
education had practically ceased, though 
Mrs. Potter occasionally lent her improv- 
ing books (works of a highly moral nature 
much derided secretly by Marie) and ac- 
companied her singing practice every 
week. The girl was undoubtedly clever, 
with a bright intelligence. The volatile 
French charm of her mother’s ways was 
united to a shrewd, farseeing mind, no 
doubt inherited from the good old dales- 
man stock. She loved pleasure, it is true, 
but was capable of foregoing it if there 
was any ultimate gain in view, 

She absolutely ruled the narrow-minded 
Mrs. Potter without that lady’s percep- 
tion. The parson’s wife looked at all her 
poor neighbors through Marie Day’s eyes, 
and meted out her charities according to 
Marie Day’s dictation. 

When Little Sister was about sixteen 
all the lads in the parish were in love with 
her. The usual devices of country lovers 
were employed to win her. But she flouted 
all such low-born admirers with a coquetry 
worthy of a Belgravian daughter. 

One summer evening at harvest time, 
Joe, trudging wearily home from his work, 
took a short cut through a little wood at 
some distance from his home. Here he 
saw Marie walking with a young farmer 
from an adjacent parish. He was well-to- 
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do, a yeoman of a superior class, and it 
was not likely that his attentions were 
serious. Joe did not interrupt the inter- 
view, but went slowly home by a circui- 
tous path, pondering what he should do. 
An hour later, when Marie came back to 
the cottage, cool and self-possessed, with 
not a filament of her nut-brown hair disar- 
ranged, without even a flush upon her 
cheek, Joe spoke. 

“Wheer hast thee been?” he said, 
looking out of the window. 

“ Ah’ve been a bit of a walk, thee silly 
old Joe.” She flung her arms round the 
back of his neck and added playfully, 
* Dost thee think ah’m to be tied to thy 
hearthstone from cockcrow to sunset- 
ting?” 

Then Joe turned round and faced her. 

“ Ah saw thee coomin’ through ’t wood. 
Young Harry Ewbank he were along o’ 
thee. Mawrie, thee’d best tak’ care o’ 
thysen.” 

She sprang away from him quickly and 
said with flashing eyes, — 
“Take care o’ mysen! 

mean?” 

“Ah mean as folks ’ull be talking and 
giving bad names. Ther’s too many as 
looves the ground thee treads not to scent 
out any carrying on o’ this sort.” 

She laughed with a quiet scorn. 

“ Thee’s maundering, Joe. Thee’d best 
let me alone; there ain’t nowt in it. 

But with dogged pertinacity Joe went 


What dost thee 


on. 
“Ah promised father ah’d look after 
thee a bit, and ah’ll not let thee alone wi’ 
this chap.” 

The result was that Joe went to the Up- 
lands farm the next day and addressed 
himself to Harry Ewbank’s father. He 
being a straightforward old fellow took 
Joe’s speech in good part, and, having 
some knowledge of his son’s previous es- 
capades, packed the young Lothario off to 
an uncle in Liverpool. 

Marie knew very well what had oc- 
curred, but smiled none the less sweetly 
and betrayed no resentment towards Joe. 
Another two years slipped by uneventfully 
to the Day household. Marie had in this 
time grown to be a strikingly beautiful 
girl. Mrs. Potter made a show of her to 
any occasional guests at the rectory, and 
by this means she became more fully con- 
scious of her rare loveliness. Marie 
would be sent for on the pretext of assist- 
ing in domestic work, and as she waited 
at table or moved about the house the 
comments and giances having reference to 
her did not escape her notice. As she 
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grew older Mrs. Potter had observed that 
the girl had endeavored to throw off her 
provincial way of speech. And having an 
accurate ear, and being an admirable 
mimic, she did succeed in acquiring a 
more cultivated tone. 

One winter time a young nephew of the 
parson came to spend his vacation at the 
rectory. He was supposed to be reading 
for an examination, and the remote soli- 
tude of Bickerdale was calculated to favor 
this process. He was a pale, esthetic 
creature, with lank hair, a taste for china, 
and a leaning to art. He so transformed 
Mrs. Potter’s homely drawing-room with 
Japanese fans and Eastern hangings that 
the worthy woman hardly recognized the 
familiar walls. But after he had seen 
Marie his artistic ardor took a new direc- 
tion. He unpacked an easel and brought 
forth many tubes of colors, begging Mrs. 
Potter to permit the girl to give him some 
sittings. 

‘“‘ She’s an inspiration,” he said, turning 
his eyes heavenwards. The end of the 
inspiration was a really passable portrait 
of Marie. It was enough to set the match 
to the girl’s vanity. At the end of the 
vacation young Duckworth went back to 
his college, and Marie sang as blithely as 
before. At Easter he came again, and 
was an invaluable assistant to Mrs. Potter 
and Marie during the period of church 
decorations. Then came the climax, the 
catastrophe of the poor ploughman’s life. 
It was a sweet spring day, and the scent 
of violets and primroses was everywhere. 
The air was musical with the voices of 
different birds, as the balmy wind swayed 
the branches which shielded their nest- 
lings. Joe sat ona hedgeside eating his 
midday meal and marking in his slow way 
all the familiar living things about him. 
There were voices far off on the other side 
of the hedge where there was a path. 
The voices came slowly nearer. But it 
was only when they were within a few 
yards that Joe recognized the speech of 
Little Sister. A man was walking with 
her. They stopped a moment in their 
progress, and the man stooped and kissed 
Marie. Like a lightning flash the clumsy 
ploughman was on the other side. With- 
out a moment’s thought or care he caught 
the bold lover by the throat and hurled 
him to the ground. Marie fled away with- 
out a word, but there lay the libertine still 
and silent. Joe stood over him. Was he 
dead? It was not so bad as that, but bad 
enough, God knows. 

For days and weeks young Duckworth 
lay disabled with broken ribs and injured 
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head. Joe, meanwhile, was under arrest. 
Finally, when the injured man was able to 
give evidence, Joe was convicted of a bru- 
tal and unprovoked assault, and received 
a six months’ sentence. Joe had made no 
defence, had pleaded no extenuation of 
his brutal attack, much to the surprise of 
those who knew him and were desirous 
of having the mystery cleared up. For 
this mild-eyed giant had never been coarse 
or rough, and was sober beyond any prec- 
edent in this dale. The blow fell hard on 
Joe Day. Had he not heard old Elijah 
boast of an unblemished ancestry of hon- 
est men? The sturdy pride with which 
our remote dalesmen cherish their record 
of probity seems unaccountable to those 
familiar with the lower classes of the 
south and the blackguardism of cities. 
Death would probably have been more 
welcome to this poor ploughman than the 
sentence he received. 

But he could make no defence, plead 
no momentary passion after Little Sister 
had been to him and implored him on her 
knees, with long endearments, not to be- 
tray her folly. He knew well that her 
name would be tarnished, her fair fame 
smirched, if he told an honest tale. She 
promised, with the tears brimming over in 
her lovely eyes, that never, oh, never, 
would she meet, or see the man again. 
She vowed that he was nothing to her, 
that he had only flattered her and taken 
her by surprise. She sobbed vehement 
protestations of remorse that such fooling 
had taken place. And Joe kissed and 
vlessed Little Sister tenderly and held his 
peace as she knew he would do. 


The ploughman came forth from prison 
at last — to him a long and bitter period. 
He was a wiser, but scarcely a better man. 
He had rubbed shoulders with vice and 
villany, and his noble self-respect was 
gone. In his own dale amongst his own 
countrymen, he knew that doubting 
glances would be cast upon him, that he 
would be distrusted, if not feared. 

But there was Marie to live for — Marie 
to go back to. His whole heart went out 
to her he had fostered as a little child. 


To her he had never spoken an unkind 
word; for her he had made a final sacrifice 
of his good name. 

It was the waning of the year when he 
came home —a calm day at the end of 


October. His eye mechanically marked 
the work that had been recently done in 
the fields. How sweet the soil was to his 
long- unaccustomed senses! His stolid 
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features were now and again lighted by a 
wintry smile, but his placid grey eye had 
more sadness than of yore. He strode 
homewards at a good pace from the near- 
est station by the least-frequented paths. 
He had no wish to encounter familiar 
laborers. He yearned for the sight of 
Marie only. For eighteen years he had 
never been a day apart from her till last 
April. She knew he was coming, of 
course. She must have reckoned the day 
of his release from gaol. The little lass 
— for so he called her still — would thank 
him for all he had done for her. She 
would never know, she should never know, 
what it had been to him. 

Joe came in sight of the cottage, and 
his heart stood still a moment. Surely it 
had a more dilapidated and desolate ap- 
pearance than ever before. The little 
garden was untended, the gate was un- 
latched, and a pane of one window was 
broken. Joe breathed hard for a moment 
before proceeding up the narrow path. 
All was strangely silent, and the blackbird 
and its cage were gone. The door was 
locked, but Joe mechanically stooped and 
looked beneath the flagstone of the door- 
step for the key. For that was where 
it was agreed between him and Marie 
to secrete it when either left the cottage 
for a while untenanted. He found it 
now, of course, and quickly unlocked the 
door. Then he faced a desolate room. 
The grate was full of ashes, the furniture 
all dusty and neglected. Joe sat down 
bewildered for a moment by this unex- 
pected blow. The great-grandfather’s 
clock had stopped, and one of the old 
press drawers stood open with key dan- 
gling in the lock. It was the place where 
all the valuables of the household had 
been kept. Joe’s mother’s wedding-ring, 
Marie’s mother’s long French earrings, a 
little sock with money had always been 
concealed there. They were all gone of 
course. And worse than this, the canvas 
bag which contained Joe’s whole fortune 
had disappeared likewise. For only a 
few days before the disaster which befell 
Joe, the old pensioner in the next parish 
had died and left to Joe the savings he 
had accumulated, some fifty pounds in 
gold, with a few odd shillings and pence, 
a handsome legacy to one of his class. 

For a moment Joe staggered back over- 
whelmed with the treachery of the girl he 
had loved and tended so fondly. Only for 
a moment, and then his generous heart 
cast away all suspicion. Little Sister had 
of course taken service in the neighbor- 
hood somewhere for a space just till he 
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came out of gaol. The loneliness had 
been too much for her, and she had taken 
the treasures with her for safe keeping. 
He would go at once and ask Mrs. Pick- 
ersgill, a friendly neighbor who lived but 
a little way off. So, once more, he went 
across the fields and knocked at a cottage 
door. The laborer’s wife came out. She 
was baking bread and was hot and breath- 
less. 

* What art thee gauping at, thee gowk ? 
Can’st thee not speak? What dost thee 
want?” she said sharply, only seeing a 
tall man’s figure in the gloom. Joe spoke 
in a husky voice, — 

“It be Joe Day, Mrs. Pickersgill. 
Ah’m coom home. What’s coom 0’ 
Mawrie?” 

The woman started. 

“Lord ha mercy! Is thy time oop? 
Ah’m fairly amazed to see thee back i’ 
Bickerdale. Thee’ll never get wark here, 
wheer oftentimes honest men goes beg- 
ging for it, but ah do say thee’s been an 
unchancy lad and ah’m main sorry for 
thee. Whativver set thee on to such mur- 
dering wark, ma lad?” 

Joe drew a deep breath. 

“ Do not thee talk o’ that, Mrs. Pickers- 
gill. Itcan’tnivver beundone. Ah wants 
to know what’s coom o’ Little Sister. She 
bean’t at home.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“ Do not thee fash thyself aboot sich a 
flirtigig, Thee’s well quit o’ the mam- 
selle’s bairn. Ivverybody i’ t’ dale but 
thee knows as her heart ain’t bigger nor a 
midge’s ee. ’Pend ’pon it, them as hez 
sich little hearts ’ull float on any stream. 
And that there Mawrie hez good guts i’ 
her brain for all her heart it don’t be of 
mooch account. Let her be, sez ah; let 
her be; she'll find her way oot o’ any 
trouble.” 

Joe’s voice was husky as he asked, — 

“‘ Dost thee know wheer she be?” 

“*Ay sure, ma lad. She did na mak’ 
onny secret o’ it. She went to Lunnon. 
The cook at t’ rectory she had a sister as 
kep’ a registry i7Lunnon, a most respect- 
able female, and Mawrie she went to her 
to take service i’ the sooth. Folks here- 
abouts wasn’t grand enough for sich a 
bonny lass.” Joe was trembling now, and 
his teeth chattreed audibly. 

*Coom in, ma lad, and hev a bite o’ 
summat. A taste o’ kitchen physic will 
set thee oopa bit,” said the kindly-hearted 
woman, yet having qualms that her hus- 
band might return and set his face against 
— accorded to this liberated gaol- 

ird, 
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“ Na, na, Mrs. Pickersgill; ah’m not i’ 
the mind for eating and drinking. How 
long sine Mawrie she went off?” 

Mrs. Pickersgill debated. 

“ Wull, it must hev been nigh on Easter 
time, for the geslin’ was on the willow, 
and ah see Mawrie goo past t’ door wi’ a 
great nosegay of ’em in her hand. Her 
eyes were dancin’ quite pleased like, and 
the sun were shining in her pretty hair. 
She sez to ma, all smilin’, ‘ Mrs. Pickers- 
gill, ah’m gooin’ to mak ma fortune i’ 
Lunnon.’ Then ah fairly choked thinkin’ 
o’ thee, poor Joe. Eh dear, ma lad, don- 
not thee tak’ on sa mooch. Life hez a 


longish stretch for thee yet, and there may 
be good i’ it.” 

But the words of consolation fell on the 
Joe had disappeared in the 


air unheard. 
darkness. 

The next day this poor laborer went to 
seek work. It was noticed then by all his 
former companions that he was strangely 
altered. He had always been graver and 
more taciturn than others of his kind, 
though never surly and rough. Now he 
avoided all he knew, and went about his 
work ina moody, abstracted way. For he 
did obtain work at last by reason of urgent 
endeavor, though not from his old em- 
ployer. He had now to walk some four 
miles down the dale toa distant farm, 
where he was a comparative stranger to 
the fields. Another had dropped into his 
place, and the land that he and his father 
and grandfather had tilled, he would never 
again take pleasure in in seed-time or har- 
vest. Joe only learnt, what most of us do 
some day, that our places are easily filled. 
But it brought a dull kind of pain to his 
stricken heart. His pleasures in life had 
been few, and the pride in ploughing 
familiar acres had been great. As the 
months went on, Joe was rather avoided 
by the other laborers in the dale, but it 
was noticed that he grew visibly thinner. 
He had a famished look on his gaunt 
features, and his grey eyes seemed to have 
sunk in deeper sockets. 

For six months he labored on in the 
old grooves, and then he suddenly disap- 
peared one Saturday night. Joe had no 
confidential friend to whom to confess his 
intentions. He might have told such a 
one that he had hoped against hope week 
after week, month after month, that a let- 
ter of explanation might come from Marie. 
To any sympathetic ear he might have 
confessed that he well-nigh starved him- 
self to put shillings and pounds together 
to carry out a project which had slowly 
framed itself in his mind. But Joe held 
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his peace, and his disappearance was 
scarcely a nine days’ wonder. 


A poor countryman in the great city of 
London. A yokel, in country clothes and 
heavy boots, wandering day after day aim- 
lessly about the streets upon a strange 
quest. Those who had time, or who were 
observant, looked at him and smiled. 

He was palpably out of place, a hulking 
farm laborer, who spoke with a provincial 
broadness scarcely intelligible. Joe had 
gone direct to the registry office whereof 
Mrs. Pickersgill had informed him. Ar- 
rived at the street and number indicated, 
there was no such office. It was removed, 
of course, and it concerned not the suc- 
cessor, a hairdresser, to learn whither. 
Then Joe, despairing, took to hunting the 
streets. Now and again some girl witha 
faint resemblance to Mawie caused him to 
follow her, only to meet with repeated 
disappointment. After two months of 
such work his little hoard, carefully hus- 
banded, came to an end. One night he 
found himself with only a shilling in his 
pocket — enough to obtain a bed and little 
more. To-morrow he would go back 
north. There was at least a dull comfort 


in hearing a familiar talk, in seeing well- 


known places, and it was the only happi- 
ness that was ever likely to come to him 
now, happiness of a negative kind, some- 
thing that was not actual pain. The hope 
of ever finding Little Sister had fled from 
him, and the sight of never-ending streets, 
the confusion of sound, the life, the color, 
was becoming an agony to him. He pined 
for the great free vault of heaven, for the 
sweet-smelling fields. The breathless 
stench of low lodging-houses, the squalid 
wretchedness of vice and poverty in our 
great city were to him, country born and 
bred, something more than revolting. As 
long as any hope of reaching out arms of 
forgiveness to Marie remained with him, 
such things were supportable. But now 
all hope had fled. He could bear it no 
longer. His aimless wanderings had 
brought Joe face to face with a large 
hoarding, on which were placarded dozens 
of flaming advertisements. He had seen 
most of them before, of course. His eyes 
wandered over them in a listless way. 
He could read such big print easily. 

Rosa Bell. Whowas she? This was 
a new advertisement, surely. He glanced 
a moment at the print, and then raised his 
looks to the enormous portraitabove. He 
started. The woman had a look, yes, 
positively a look of Marie, in spite of the 
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vulgar coloring and magnified features. 
His heart leaped in a wild way. The bill 
informed him that Rosa Bell, a new and 
popular singer, was performing at the Im- 
perial Hall of Music. Joe grew suddenly 
dizzy. He had fasted most of the day. 
He put out a hand and steadied himself 
against the hoarding. A mighty wave of 
recollection swept over him there in the 
noisy street, and carried him back to his 
own hillside. It was the same month — 
the month of May —ten years ago. He 
had sat with Little Sister on some rocks 
in the dusk, and she had been singing 
short snatches of rhymes she had picked 
up. She had{always had a tuneful voice, 
and he had loved to hear her fresh notes, 
like a wood bird’s, sweet and pure. He 
would like to hear some one sing again. 
Yes, he would go and hear this Rosa Bell 
sing. Certainly she had a look of Marie. 


Joe paid his shilling at the Imperial 
Hall, a place of amusement of a better 
class than such as Joe frequent habitually. 
It was his last shilling, and Joe had said 
to himself he would walk about the streets 
till daylight, when he would set off on his 
long tramp northward. He would not 
need a bed to-night, and to-morrow he 
might sleep under some hedge or sweet- 
smelling haystack, with the fresh night 
winds blowing over him. He had grand- 
father’s old turnip watch still, it is true, 
which he might raise money upon, It 
was the only thing Marie had left, because 
she esteemed it of no value. But Joe said 
to himself he would not part with this 
relic. Old Elijah had prized it, and left 
it a legacy to him. 

Joe was one of the earliest arrivals at 
the hall, and the beginning of the per- 
formance had little interest for him. A 
troupe of gymnasts, a ventriloquist, and a 
clever dancing dog seemed matters of 
little moment to him. By degrees the 
great hall filled, and the fumes of tobacco 
and spirits made the airheavy. The light 
laughter of women’s voices, the perfume 
of their clothes were so many irritations. 
Joe thought of the morrow and the beauti- 
ful pure stars looking down on him, and the 
sweet sounds of nature which would again 
strike on his ear, and the sickening pano- 
rama of what we call life faded away. His 
eyes had a far-away look, and his great 
rough hands clutched his stick closely. A 
noisy buzz of conversation went on. Sud- 
denly it was broken by a mighty clapping. 
A moment’s silence, and then the clear 
voice of Rosa Bell broke the stillness. Ask 
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me not what she sang. It mattered not to 
Joe, it matters not to you or me. It was 
enough that she was there dancing and 
singing on such a platform, a young girl, 
lovely as an angel, with the eyes of a dove 
and the heart of a serpent. The verse 
was over. A great storm of applause 
swept the hall. Joe stoodup. He waved 
his great arms, but he could not speak. 
Only a few spectators saw him, but his 
movement caught the glance of the girl 
on the stage. She paled beneath her 
rouge, yet she smiled and bowed repeat- 
edly. Joe was pulled back by some one 
sitting near him. The second verse of 
the song began, and Rosa Bell’s voice 
seemed a trifle out of tune. At its close 
Joe rose once more from his seat, and 
regardless of time or place, he called out 
in a loud voice, — 

“ Mawrie, Mawrie, ah be coom to fetch 
thee.” 

Then he leapt over intervening seats, 
and made as though to reach the stage. 
In a moment he was hustled back. But 
his mighty arms struck out wildly right 
and left, while he cried aloud, — 

“ Wull nobody help of me? She be ma 
little sister. Ah be coom to take her 
home.” 


All in vain —all in vain, Such a pop- 


ular singer might not be interrupted by a 
rustic clown who was probably intoxicated. 
So, by degrees, Joe was pushed to the 


rear of the hall. Here, to save himself 
from being finally turned out, he caught 
at the bracket of a gas lamp. Missing 
his hold of the ironwork, he struck the 
globes, and drew them down in fragments 
on his own upturned face. A great crash 
—a loud cry — darkness, 


Rosa Bell goes softly and fares well 
nowadays. She has risen to be a celeb- 
rity in the theatrical world. Once she 
was called Little Sister. Oh, Rosa Bell, 
empty-hearted wanton, verily life has given 
thee thy heart’s desire! 


Blind. A poor clod in a provincial 
workhouse. That is theend. Homeless, 
hopeless, friendless. Living out his days 
in dull despair. The darkness is very 
great. Oh, Joe Day, poor hero, what 
has life given to thee? Come quickly, 
Death, and release him from his pains. 
For we believe of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

H. MUSGRAVE. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
EDMOND SCHERER. 

THE death of Edmond Scherer, which 
took place on Saturday, March 16th, de- 
prives French literature, not indeed of a 
great thinker, not perhaps even of a critic 
of the highest order, but of a perfectly 
sincere seeker for the truth in matters 
religious, political, and literary, and a 
writer whose curiosity about ideas was 
always liberal and serious. He has been 
spoken of as if he were Sainte-Beuve’s 
successor in French criticism; but Sainte- 
Beuve has had no successor. It was not 
merely that Scherer had not, as Matthew 
Arnold put it, Sainte-Beuve’s elasticity 
and cheerfulness, Sainte-Beuve’s gaiety 
and radiancy; he lacks Sainte-Beuve’s 
vast erudition and his mastery of literary 
detail. His studies are nourished with 
ideas, but each of them has not the air of 
being the work of a writer who for the 
time being had made himself a specialist 
in that particular province, and the marvel 
of Sainte-Beuve’s causeries is this — that 
he handles a thousand topics and shows 
himself to be a specialist, almost infallible 
in his accuracy, with reference to each. 
Scherer, says Matthew Arnold, had the 
same open-mindedness as Sainte-Beuve. 
Yes, open-minded to ideas he was, and his 
training as a student of philosophy gave 
him access to certain regions of thought 
which Sainte-Beuve hardly ventured to 
approach. But he had not in the same 
degree as Sainte-Beuve that open-heart- 
edness to all varieties of literary pleasures, 
which is the indispensable condition of a 
generous equity in literary judgment. 

He had indeed as a critic more in com- 
mon with Matthew Arnold than with 
Sainte-Beuve. But behind the critic in 
Matthew Arnold lay the poet, and though 
M. Colani has assured us that there was 
the material for a poet in Scherer, this 
poet hardly once comes forward even to 
peer wistfully through the prison-bars of 
abstract ideas. Nor had he Matthew Ar- 
nold’s gift of light irony, Matthew Arnold’s 
happy malice of the pen, nor his fortunate 
or unfortunate knack of inventing catch- 
words, which served to give currency to 
his ideas. He resembled Arnold in the 
moral rigor, which was something deeper 
in each than literary culture —a moral 
rigor derived, in the one instance, from 
the impress of the noble character of the 
master of Rugby, in the other — that of a 
Parisian by birth — from the influences of 
Protestant Geneva. He resembled Ar- 
nold also in the fact that his intellectual 
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life was felt by him to be that of a wan- 
derer between twe worlds, — 


One dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


He tried to think for himself, and to some 
extent succeeded; but he sadly yet re- 
signedly acknowledges that most of his 
thinking was done for him by the spirit 
of the age; that he could not resist the 
strong pressure of the time ; that he found 
himself compelled in honesty to walk in 
ways of thought difficult and dangerous, 
ways which in the end might open upon 
some destructive precipice. 

The volume entitled “ Mélanges d’His- 
toire Religieuse ” (1864) marks the season 
of transition from his earlier period — 
that of the professor of exegesis at the 
Genevan Ecole Evangélique, to his later 
period, that of the critic of a Parisian 
journal. He had ceased by this time to 
hope for the attainment of any absolute 
truth by means either of theology or phi- 
losophy. The thinker who chases abso- 
lute truth, he says, is a man who would 
leap away from his own shadow. The 
discovery of the relative character of 
truths is, he declares, the capital fact in 
the history of contemporary thought. 
Hegelianism had had its day; it was the 
conjuror’s goblet, under which the con- 
juror finds what he himself has put there, 
and nothing more. The authority of the 
Churches and of the Bible had crumbled 
away under the disintegrating touch of 
criticism. “I have occupied myself for 
long,” he writes in his introduction, “ with 
these subjects [religious history and phi- 
losophy]; I have taken an active part in 
the discussions which so deeply interest 
the public of our day ; I have known in turn 
the sweet and bitter fruits of knowledge, 
the charm of enfranchisement, and the sad- 
ness which great ruins inspire. I am far 
from believing that I have either opened 
or closed the cycle of those researches to 
which I have devoted myself, but it seems 
to me that I have almost finished the task 
which has fallen to me. . . . What strikes 
me most in reviewing the way which I 
have traversed, is to see how the general 
movement overmasters the individual ini- 
tiative. What is our personal thought, 
our personal effort, in comparison with 
that secret logic which proposes prob- 
lems, each in its turn, and resolves them 
with a sovereign authority?” Belief in 
moral freedom, belief in the duality of 
soul and body, these also, he admits, 
must be regarded as of no more than rel- 
ative significance, beliefs deep-seated in 
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the heart of humanity, yet which express 
only the individual point of view. Be- 
cause we make admissions such as these, 
are we, he asks, to be denounced as scep- 
tics? The sceptic, indeed, has a right to 
exist as well as the dogmatist. But the 
real sceptic here is he who is indifferent 
to the truth, or he who, not regarding the 
truth in all seriousness, makes no strict 
demand for evidence. “I am resigned 
beforehand,” writes Scherer, “to every 
truth, and to every consequence of every 
truth. Is this the attitude of the sceptic? 
The genuine sceptic is the partisan, he 
whose resting-place is already found as to 
every question, he who has taken up a 
position once for all, and who no longer 
dreams of defending it; the man who 
looks to the social, moral, or religious 
utility of ideas rather than to their con- 
formity with facts. Let us be assured 
that what has least of seriousness in our 
frivolous society, what is least healthy and 
least sincere, is precisely that dogmatism 
which claims for itself so readily the mo- 
nopoly of sincerity and seriousness.” 

Let us turn from Scherer the student 
of religion and philosophy to Scherer the 
critic of literature. Here too he is charac- 
terized by those moral qualities which ally 
themselves with qualities purely intellec- 
tual ; the conscience of the intellect is ever 
awake within him; seriousness and sin- 
cerity are still the notes of his work. It 
was  Gocndons he believed that these quali- 
ties were present in the critical work of 
Matthew Arnold that Scherer was in a 
peculiar degree drawn and attached to it. 
In his third volume of “ Etudes” he had 
contrasted the prose written in France 
with that of German and English authors, 
and had enjoyed a national satisfaction 
which was not in this instance national 
vanity. In England, he says, we seek in 
vain for a school of accomplished prose- 
writers such as those who form the glory 
of French letters: “On n’y écrit pas ex- 
cellemment.” At this moment (1865), he 
adds, there is not across the Channel a 
single author whom we can read for the 
pleasure of style and “la joie du gofit.” At 
a later date he discovered at least one such 
author, and I shall not wrong Scherer’s 
French by attempting to translate into a 
medium which he held inferior the pas- 
sage in which he points out the special 
excellence of Matthew Arnold’s writing as 
contrasted with that of Carlyle and Rus- 
kin. “M. Arnold est un charmant écri- 
vain. I] a la clarté limpide et la bonne 
grace. On ne le prend jamais en flagrant 
| délit d’attitude prise, de tour ambitieux. 
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C’est un repos d’ouvrir ses livres lorsqu’on 
vient de lire ceux des grands maniéristes 
dont s’enorgueillit si a tort la littérature 
de nos voisins: Carlyle au jargon con- 
scient, voulu; calculé; Ruskin et ses af- 
fectations de profondeur, sa laborieuse 
recherche d’expression, toutes ses poses 
étudiées d’un charlatanisme qu’on regrette 
de voir allié parfois & un mérite réel, et 
qui constituent un péché contre le vrai 
sérieux et le grand goat.” * Matthew Ar- 
nold, says Scherer elsewhere, had proba- 
bly as many ideas in his head as Carlyle, 
and as much poetry in his soul as Ruskin, 
but he did not on that account consider 
himself obliged to speak like a mysta- 
gogue. Perhaps, preoccupied with ideas, 
as he so often was, Sckerer, in writing 
these sentences, did not perceive that Car- 
lyle often employed language for other 
purposes than the expression of thought, 
and that such admirable epic or dramatic 
effects as those which he produces in 
many pages of his “ French Revolution ” 
could have been produced by no other 
means than those actually employed. At 
another moment Scherer expressed his 
opinion that Carlyle was an artist more 
than a prophet, and that his grand and 
oracular manner, his passions, his tem- 
pests of pity or objurgation, form part of 
his manner as a painter. Nor, perhaps, 
did the French critic perceive that dainty 
kind of affectation in which Matthew Ar- 
nold sometimes indulged, the affectation 
of affectation, followed by a bright smile 
at his own assumed airs. Still less can 
he have perceived Arnold’s gravest fail- 
ing —the want of seriousness which is 
implied in undertaking critical work for 
which he was in no way adequately pre- 
pared. It needed a touch of levity or of 
rare self-confidence to enable one to at- 
tempt the criticism of the Hebrew writ- 
ings with so slender an equipment of 
scholarship as that of the author of “ Lit- 
erature and Dogma.” 

Scherer is serious and sincere, but his 
criticism has some lack of warmth and 
color. It makes us think, says M. Bérard- 
Varagnac, of a Protestant meeting-house, 
“elle a gardé je ne sais quel accent et 
quel arriére-goft genevois.” M. Colani, 
himself a theologian and a minister of reli- 
gion, who saw much of Scherer at Geneva, 
speaks of that separation of the zdea from 
the zmage, which long years of philosophic 
study inevitably bring with them. “We 
may be engravers,” he writes, applying his 
words to Scherer as well as to himself, 


* Etudes, vii. 5. 
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“but we shall never be colorists. Un- 
known to ourselves we are forever operat- 
ing with algebraic expressions, and when 
we think we have described a person or 
an object, it always happens that we have 
set down his formula.”* Hence, as some 
one has observed, a certain want of amen- 
ity in Scherer when he becomes contro- 
versial, Itis nota living man whom he 
criticises, but an idea or a system, and no 
reserves or compromising refinements are 
claimed by an idea. M. Bérard-Varagnac 
chaarcterizes happily much of Scherer’s 
work when he speaks of “la trame forte et 
serrée, un peu incolore, de ses écrits;” 
contrasting this strong but somewhat col- 
orless texture with that other criticism, if 
so it may be called, “tout éblouissante et 
tonnante de fusées et de flammes de Ben- 
gale, qui éclatait, comme des feux d’arti- 
fice, dans les feuilletons et dans les livres 
de M. Paul de Saint-Victor.” No contrast, 
indeed, could be more striking than that 
between the style of Scherer and that of 
the author of “Hommes et Dieux.” In 
criticising “* Les Deux Masques,” Scherer 
recognizes the amazing virtuosity of Paul 
de Saint-Victor in his handling of the in- 
strament of language; but he fears that 
with him the word may at times take the 
place of the idea, —‘* We think of one of 
those Eastern weapons, where the chas- 
ings on the blade and the jewels of the 
sheath make us a little forgetful of the 
masculine uses of the sword.” In Sche- 
rer’s own writing we are constantly in the 
presence of ideas, and his style has a sober 
and manly grace; but it rarely becomes 
radiant with that intellectual beauty where 
light in its exquisiteness produces on our 
feelings almost the effect of color. 

Matthew Arnold did not, perhaps, intro- 
duce Scherer in the happiest way to En- 
glish readers when he chose for detailed 
notice his studies on Milton and on 
Goethe. An early residence in our coun- 
try and his marriage with an English lady 
gave him advantages not often possessed 
by foreigners in dealing with our litera- 
ture. His articles on Milton, Words- 
worth, George Eliot, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Mill, Carlyle, and other English writers 
would in themselves form an interesting 
volume. But nocritic has the same inde- 
pendence of judgment and sureness of eye 
in dealing with a foreign literature which 
he has in dealing with the literature of his 
native land. What shall we think of a 
writer who could translate the exquisite 
lines of Wordsworth, — 


* Quoted by M. Bérard-Varagnac: Portraits Litté- 
raires, p. 257. 
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She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be, 
by the words, “ Inconnue pendant sa vie, 
bien peu ont su quand Lucy @ fermind 
son existence”? lt is the translation of 
a dialectician rather than of a poet. Yet 
Scherer can say a happy thing about each 
of the English authors whom he studies, 
expressing, if not a complete truth, yet at 
least an important fragment of the truth. 
Carlyle, he tells us, though not a philoso- 
pher, is “un accoucheur d’esprits.” The 
talent of Lord Beaconsfield is “ tout en 
facade sur la rue.” Mr. Gladstone, in his 
writings on Homer andon Holy Scripture, 
is “a survivor from the age of scholasti- 
cism; he belongs to those epochs of hu- 
man thought when the force of intellect 
applied itself to data furnished by tradi- 
tion; when they dissertated ad infinitum 
on texts the value of which they did not 
know how to discuss; when the finest 
subtlety existed side by side with a super- 
stitious respect for authority.” Lord Ten- 
nyson, as a lyric poet, is the author of 
pieces “ unequalled in any language, some 
of an infinite #orbdidezza, others of a pen- 
etrating pathos, others, again, vibrating 
like the horn of a knight of romance ; and 
he wants but one thing, the supreme gift, 
the stroke of wing which raises Ganymede 


to the empyrean, and throws him trem- 


bling at the feet of Jupiter.” George 
Eliot is “the most important literary per- 
sonality which has appeared since the 
death of Goethe.” Wordsworth “ comes 
after Milton, decidedly below him, yet is 
the first who comes after him.” Scherer’s 
admiration of Wordsworth, however, does 
not make him unjust to Shelley. Half of 
Shelley’s work, indeed, is “ gatée par d’in- 
supportables tendances humanitaires ;” 
but he remains a poet of the first order: 
“He was freer than Wordsworth, his 
thought was more speculative, he touched 
higher questions, he expressed deeper 
troubles, more actual needs of contempo- 
rary humanity; and all this in a poetical 
language of wider musical range, of pro- 
founder resonance, of a nobler imaginative 
power, of a melody absolutely prodigious, 
penetrating, and subtle ; here the long and 
solemn murmur of the wind in the pine 
forest, there the song, liquid and pearl- 
pure, of the lark ascending in a sunbeam.” 
Such an outbreak of enthusiasm is rare 
in Scherer, the soberest of critics. 

But in general a foreign critic can say 
little that is at once new to us and true 
with reference to the inner power and 
more intimate meanings of our own liter- 
ature. Scherer is at his best when he 
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either discusses some literary principle of 
general application, or studies some great 
epoch or important writer in the literature 
of his own country. Admirable, for ex- 
ample, is his analysis of the characteris- 
tics of the eighteenth century in a review 
of the volume by Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt, “ La Femme au Dix-huitiéme 
Siécle.” That age was named by Mark 
Pattison, who knew it well, the seculum 
rationalisticum; yet one of its most 
striking peculiarities is that it was, so to 
speak, personified in its women: “La 
femme, au dix-huitiéme siécle, est le prin- 
cipe qui gouverne, la raison qui dirige, la 
voix quicommande. Elle est la cause uni- 
verselle et fatale, l’origine des événements, 
la source des choses.” Though the 
French dourgeoisie had increased in riches, 
society was still essentially aristocratic, 
and the misfortune of the French aristoc- 
racy was that it had always existed as “a 
dignity without functions.” Life for the 
aristocrat was reduced to mere relations 
of elegance and pleasure. Hence the 
French salon, with its graces of conver- 
sation; hence also a devouring ennui. 
“ Ce mal incurable de l’ennui, le dix-huiti- 
éme siécle le porte partout. C’est 14 son 
fond, j’allais dire son principe. C’est par 
l& que’s’expliquent ses agitations, ses dé- 
gotits, ses tristesses cachées, l’audace de 
ses vices.” To Scherer the eighteenth 
century in France presents itself as an age 
more brilliant than delicate, voluptuous 
without passion, having a void at its heart 
which constantly gaped wider. On the 
other hand, it was charming; it had ex- 
ternal grace and elegance, an exquisite 
accomplishment in the art of living. If 
it was not creative in architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and poetry, it could at least 
decorate. If it did not seek the beautiful. 
it found Z joli. “Its character is not 
great; but still it has a character; it put 
its mark on all that it produced — build- 
ings, pictures, furniture.” And in the 
paintings of Greuze, Watteau, Fragonard, 
Chardin, we can perceive a certain frank- 
ness under the affectation, a certain orig- 
inality in the mannerism, anda real vitality 
at the heart of this conventional art. 
Moreover, as the years drew on towards 
the Revolution, society became animated 
with the liveliest intellectual curiosity. It 
was in the highest degree mobile. There 
was an universal taste for letters, and in 
letters for new and adventurous things. 
Les dames ont de gros in-quartos sur leur 
toilettes (c’est le format regu). Rien ne les 
rebute. Elles lisent ‘‘ L’Histoire Philoso- 
phique ’’ de Raynal, les ‘* Stuarts ’? de Hume, 
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“*L’Esprit des Lois ”’ de Montesquieu. Mais 
c’est des sciences surtout qu’elles s ’éprennent. 

. Courez aprés ces charmantes jeunes 
femmes, elles vont au Jardin des Plantes pour 
voir fabriquer la thériaque; chez l’abbé Mical, 
pour entendre parler un automate; chez Rou. 
elle pour assister 4 la volatilisation du dia- 
mant; chez Réveillon, pour y embrasser 
Pilatre de Rozier, avant une ascension. Ce 
matin, elles ont rendu une visite au grand 
cierge serpentaire, qui ne porte de fleurs que 
tous les cinquante ans; elle iront cette aprés- 
midi a des expériences sur lair inflammable 
ou sur l’électricité. Il n’est pas jusqu ’a la 
médecine, jusqu’a 1’ anatomie, qui n’aient des 
attraits pour ces curiosités déchainées; la 
comtesse de Voisenon médicamente ses amis; 
la comtesse de Coigny n’a que dix-huit ans et 
elle disséque! 


And then came what Scherer terms the 
crisis, or rather the conversion, of the 
eighteenth century. Nature and simplic- 
ity and sensibility were preached by Rous- 
seau, and idyls were dreamed and tears 
rained in gentle showers. Elegant shep- 
herdesses and charming dairy-maids took 
the place of the graceful students of phi- 
losophy. It was the period of symbolical 
emblems, burning hearts, altars, doves. 
“Madame de Blot bore on her breast a 
miniature representing the church where 
her brother was buried. Beauty formerly 


was piquant, now it aspired to be tender 
and touching. . . . Every woman was am- 
bitious to love as Julie loved. Every 
mother educated her son like Emile. 

And under all the affectations, and the 


fashion of sensibility, there was again 
something genuine —a real passion of 
humanity, an intense pity for the sorrows 
and sufferings of men, and an enthusiasm 
for generous ideas, for toleration, justice, 
equality. The heroes of the age “sont 
les hommes utiles, les agriculteurs, les 
bienfaiteurs des peuples. I] embrasse 
dans ses réformes toutes les nations. I] 
s’éléve a la notion de la solidarité hu- 
maine. I] se compose un 4ge d’or ow les 
théories du philosophe se mélent aux 
réveries du songe-creux.... L’utopie, 
lutopie a la fois rationelle comme la 
géométrie et aveugle comme |’enthousi- 
asme: toute la révolution frangaise est 
déja 1a.”” Not quite all the French Rev- 
olution, for when Utopia was realized, 
the pedants and dreamers found them- 
selves side by side with the bandits and 
assassins who always lurk in the shade to 
seize upon each new Utopia and convert 
it to their own vile uses. 

The melancholy of the literature which 
followed the Revolution is traced by 
Scherer to Rousseau as its parent, or, if 
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one may so speak, its founder. But though 
“René” appeared in 1802 and “ Ober- 
mann ” in 1804, the influence of Rousseau, 
as the father of modern melancholy, did 
not produce its fuil fruits until twenty 
years later. Edgar Quinet has described 
in his autobiography the condition of let- 
ters in France after the fall of the empire, 
the moral exhaustion which followed the 
shock of great events, the spiritual steril- 
ity, the apparent void all around him in 
his years of opening manhood, a void 
in religion, in poetry, in philosophy. La- 
martine gave poetical expression to this 
melancholy of the Restoration period, 
deriving, as it did, something from the 
melancholy of René, which is that of 
passion, and the melancholy of Obermann, 
which is that of reflection and wasted 
desires. Lamartine’s is the contempla- 
tive melancholy: “Strictly speaking, he 
has uttered in song only one thing — dis- 
enchantment. Lamartine was not a 
painter, he had neither design nor color — 
but he was a musician, a sovereign master 
of melodious motives. In reading him 
we rather experience sensations than rec- 
ognize ideas. We seem to have drunk 
some magical philter, so that the outlines 
of real things mingle in confusion, and our 
personality seems to be on the point of 
dissolving and losing itself in the infinite 
like a sound, or returning to the bosom of 
nature as one of the primitive elements.” 
Scherer’s high estimate of Lamartine as a 
lyrical poet is far nearer the truth than the 
popular estimate of the present day, when 
the great singer of the Restoration is for- 
gotten and M. Zolais read. All the more 
because he valued Lamartine’s poetical 
work at its true worth, Scherer mourned 
over the intellectual and moral decline 
betrayed in his later writings, when he 
subordinated thought to effects of style, 
and especially to “the most puerile of all, 
antithesis,” when he broke with good 
sense and self-respect; when he came so 
near charlatanism that he may be said to 
have touched it. 

Victor Cousin, the illustrious autocrat 
of philosophy, a great figure from 1828 
onwards, has but a moderate portion of 
Scherer’s admiration and esteem. Two 
thousand listeners thronged to hear his 
eloquent discourses on philosophy. The 
were impressed by the enthusiasm wit 
which that brilliant philosophic actor 
played his part. He ruled his audience 
with his air of profound conviction, and a 
range of knowledge that seemed as well 
ascertained as it was universal, with his 





resonant voice, his gestures, his generous 
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phrases. They did not perceive, says 
Scherer, the consummate skill which lay 
concealed under the surprises of his in- 
spiration, nor at how small a cost of real 
originality he made his philosophic dis- 
play. ‘“M. Cousin was before all else an 
artist ; thought was with him a 7vé/e; he 
conceived philosophic instruction as an 
effective piece of parade, as a drama to 
be put on the stage.... Two depart- 
ments of study were for him as sealed 
books — the natural sciences and histori- 
cal criticism. Unfortunately it is pre- 
cisely these studies which are laying the 
foundations of modern science.” With 
an appearance of extraordinary power in 
organizing ideas, he really succeeded only 
in the philosophic joiner’s art of eclecti- 
cism. But “a philosophic system is nota 
piece of marquetry, formed from bits made 
to match; it is rather the development of 
a living and creative idea. Eclecticism 
is the negation of philosophy, as it is of 
science.” This pseudo-philosophy, how- 
ever, was imposed, during Cousin’s reign, 
upon all young minds in that spirit of 
autocratic authority which formed part of 
his character. Hence the modern French 
school — it was in 1867 that Scherer wrote 
—the school of “declamatory spiritual- 
ism,” on which the critic pronounces judg- 
ment in a word of excessive severity: 
“grandes prétentions, formules creuses, 
stérilité absolue.” 

Scherer’s study on Tocqueville, a much 
more modest, and a much more sincere 
writer than Cousin, illustrates happily the 
critic’s method — one which he only occa- 
sionally adopts — of reducing a living per- 
son to the formula which expresses his 
essential difference. Tocqueville, he tells 
us, is “a talent in the service of a charac- 
ter; with him everything else is subser- 
vient to the conscience.” He sees in the 
world nota problem to study but a task to 
accomplish. He is a fully formed will, 
devoured by activity, eager for clearness 
and certitude, incapable of doubt. “ Let 
the curious look or life as a spectacle, the 
epicurean view it as a festival, the pessi- 
mist as a piece of irony; for him itis ‘a 
serious business with which we are en- 
trusted, and which we must conduct and 
bring to a close in a way that shall do us 
honor.’” Asa result of his constant pre- 
occupation with duty, there is something 
of overstrain in Tocqueville’s character ; 
he is insensible to the humorous aspect of 
things; he takes in a tragic spirit the 
failures of men to reach the prescribed 
standard, when sometimes it were better 
if he had smiled. He is a Liberal in poli- 
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tics, because duty is a matter for the indi- 
vidual conscience, and Liberalism consists 
essentially in respect for the individual. 
His style as a writer is determined by his 
character ; its admirable qualities are of a 
moral kind,—energy, sincerity, virility. 
The masculine virtues of Tocqueville 
raised him, as a publicist, above the lower 
sphere of politics, and made him sensible 
of the dangers to which our contemporary 
civilization is exposed. He sees the man 
in the citizen, and finds in conduct the 
substance and the vital principle of soci- 
ety. Our age, says Scherer, has no polit- 
ical writer to compare with him; posterity 
will place his bust at the feet of the statue 
of Montesquieu. 

The romantic movement, of which Vic- 
tor Hugo was the leader, is viewed by 
Scherer not merely as a reaction from the 
tastes and ideals of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but also as a direct and inevitable 
consequence of the rationalism of that 
century, which overthrew the authority of 
the classical literature of France, and left 
a space for the fresh play of imagination 
and passion. That classical literature of 
the age of Louis XIV. was itself what 
Scherer styles a tertiary literature ; it was 
a French imitation ef the Latin imitation 
of Greek authors; it was indeed national, 
but, as it were, in spite of its own inten- 
tions; it saved itself from servility by its 
involuntary anachronisms, The romantic 
movement of 1830 proclaimed its indepen- 
dence of tradition, but, as Scherer ob- 
serves, in fact it only changed its models ; 
“ Shakespeare and Byron in place of Ra- 
cine and Boileau, and, as usually happens 
in such cases, the singularities of the 
modei copied as its beauties ;”” the nodosi- 
ties of the oak, to use Burke’s well-known 
words, sometimes reproduced without its 
strength, and the contortions of the Sybil 
without her inspiration. It was the mis- 
fortune of romanticism, says Scherer, to 
resolve at whatever cost to be novel, pow- 
erful, naive; but this is not to be attained 
by force of a predetermination, and never 
did a poet reach originality, in the higher 
sense of the word, by proposing to himself 
to be original. 

Throughout the eight volumes of his 
“ Etudes ” Scherer has nowhere attempted 
an estimate of the genius and the work of 
of Victor Hugo. A short obituary notice 
of Hugo doubtless expresses only a small 
fragment of the critic’s complete mind. 
He comments upon the singular fact that 
with an imagination of such stupendous 
power, Hugo should also have possessed 
in large measure the gift of esprit — esprit 
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of a peculiar kina, more strong than deli- 
cate, a sort of herculean gaiety, a vein 
of amusing extravagance: “‘mais je me 
trompe, car on se trompe toujours avec 
lui, et il échappe & toutes les définitions : 
ce géant a fait des chansons, et, dans ces 
chansons, il en est de gracieuses et de 
délicates.” Add to all else, add to the 
magic of his genius and the power of his 
work, the fact that Victor Hugo had gen- 
erous ideas, and noble personal qualities, 
patriotism, humanity, faith. Scherer had 
himself found his early faith, and espe- 
cially an optimistic faith, difficult, if not 
impossible, to retain; he had lost his early 
illusions about the progress of society, but 
“ glory,” he says finely, “ will never fall to 
g y» y y; 
the sceptics ; the people love those alone 
who share the certitudes and the illusions 
which form an essential part of their life.” 
Of Hugo’s greatest contemporary in the 
creative literature of imagination Scherer 
speaks without those reserves which the 
old age and the accumulated glory of 
Hugo may not improbably have imposed 
upon the critic. ‘Massive and material- 
istic ” are the epithets by which he char- 
acterizes the genius of Balzac, a genius 
devoid of warmth and delicacy. His chief 
work has been to enlarge and elevate “ the 
novel of character” —of character con- 
sidered, not as that merely which is born 
with a man, but also as the product of 
education and environment, and repre- 
senting as such a general condition of so- 
ciety. He has failed in depicting tender 
and passionate feelings; he is only mod- 
erately successful in dialogue ; he is guilty 
of an abuse of description; he has a 
morbid taste for social corruptions ; his 
style is labored and colorless; but he 
has represented, if not the whole, assur- 
edly a huge fragment of French civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century. And he 
possessed in an extraordinary degree the 
genuine power of evocation. “ His persons 
remain in our memory as if they had 
actually lived. We have seen them, we 
have conversed with them, we can sum- 
mon them by their names. And these 
imaginary beings are of a number almost 
incredible; the novelist’s creation is as 
vast as a world.” Scherer is compelled 
at last to admit that Balzac had not only 
the force, but the fecundity of genius. 
With the younger school of romantic 
writers, and with those who cultivated 
what has been called the style of deca- 
dence, Scherer has little sympathy, and 
at times in dealing with them his critical 
intelligence deserts him almost com- 
pletely. He describes Théophi!e Gautier 
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as the writer, of all who ever lived, most 
remote from an elevated conception of art 
as well as from a virile use of the pen. 
Towards Baudelaire the critic shows him- 
self implacably hostile. His only merit, 
according to Scherer, is that he has the 
courage, not of his opinions, for Baudelaire 
is without ideas, but of bis vices. When 
men have exhausted and worn out the 
merely senuous delight in beauty then 
the sensual pleasure in deformity begins. 
When the terrible can no longer thrill our 
satiated nerves we turn for a new sensa- 
tion to whatever is disgusting. Decom- 
position engenders a yet more fetid de- 
composition, until at last there remains 
something which cannot be described or 
named in human speech. Voila Baude- 
faire. He was neither an artist nor a 
poet. Believing himself to be very strong 
because he was very corrupt, he was at 
bottom a Philistine pure and simpie. The 
moral indignation of the Genevan pro- 
fessor mingles here with the passion of the 
literary critic, offended by the artistic 
vices of the style of decadence. And the 
nickname of Philistine, a Philistine, that 
is, turned topsy-turvy, applied to one who 
honors the proprieties by an outrageous 
attempt to shock them, is prettily con- 
ceived. But Baudelaire, notwithstanding 
the critic’s violence, and notwithstanding 
what M. Paul Bourget terms his “ trucu- 
lent paradoxes,” remains a poet. We re- 
call to mind that majestic sonnet “ La Vie 
Antérieure,” or “ Les Aveugles,” with its 
power of cruel pathos, and can then turn 
to sane uses what is just in Scherer’s un- 
measured invective. 

At the present moment, when the strife 
between the classicists and romanticists 
is a thing of the past, the actual contest 
is between two schools which Scherer 
names the Virgilians and Mosaic-makers. 
For the one school poetry is a language 
that expresses a meaning, for the other it 
is an art that produces a sensation: “ The 
first — the Virgilians — speak because 
they have something to say, and they say 
it as a man does who is impelled to speech 
by a thought and a feeling, with grace of 
style, seeking fulness of sound as well as 
of sense, loving amplitude of utterance 
and completeness of idea, di farlar largo 
fiume. The others make poetry an affair 
of technique. Form has for them an in- 
dependent value. They pursue rare turns 
of expression, rich rhymes, difficulties 
subdued. Virtuosi as they are, they aim 
at giving evidence of their virtuosity.” 
It need hardly be said that Scherer, while 





not insensible to some services rendered 
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to poetry by the school of the Mosaisées, 
ranges himself without hesitation on the 
side of the Virgilians. What volume of 
verse nowadays, he asks, makes us think ? 
What book quickens the beating of our 
heart? Weare reminded of some words of 
Matthew Arnold, in his address as presi- 
dent of the Wordsworth Society. Matthew 
Arnold there indicates as an invaluable 
merit of Wordsworth this in particular, 
that he had something to say. “ Perhaps 
one prizes this merit the more as one 
grows old, and has less time left for tri- 
fling. Goethe got so sick of the fuss 
about form and technical details, without 
due care for adequate contents, that he 
said if he were younger he should take 
pleasure in setting the so-called art of the 
new school of poets at naught, and in 
trusting for his whole effect to his having 
something important to say.” Not that 
Goethe, or Arnold, or Scherer, under- 
valued form and the workmanship of 
verse, but that even in the interest of 
form it is needful that a higher aad finer 
kind of beauty should be born from art 
than that which is attained by skilful jug- 
glirg with phrases and ingenious manipu- 
lation of rhymes. 

On the other hand, Scherer was not in- 
sensible to the danger incurred by poetry 
when the abstractions of thought usurp 


the place of the visionary power of imagi- 
nation, and his fear was that the predomi- 
nance of scientific habits of thought at the 
present day would leave no room for the 


higher forms of art. The spirit of re- 
search, analysis, criticism, cannot develop 
itself without diminishing the province 
and the power of inspiration. He valued 
as highly as did Sainte-Beuve the exqui- 
site poetry to be found in the earlier 
volumes of that tender and thoughtful Vir- 
gilian, M. Sully Prudhomme. But he re- 
ceived with certain reserves the later vol- 
ume, “La Justice,” in which the poet, 
calling to his aid the resources of modern 
science, makes an inquisition into ulti- 
mate moral problems. We feel, he says, 
that the writer is preoccupied with the 
precision of his thought and not with 
rendering it in a perfect form. Victor 
Hugo, indeed, in his wonderful piece “ La 
Satyre,” had attempted with a happier re- 
sult “la poésie scientifique.” His cos- 
mogony, it is true, is somewhat vague ; 
his style is marred by extravagances, by 
puerilities; but as compared with the 
pages of M. Sully Prudhomme, what as- 
tonishing plasticity of language! “ Quel 
tempérament il y a la-dessous! De quel 
pied solide il créve le bleu de 1’éther, 
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celui-la quand par hasard il s’y aventure! 
C’est absurde, mais c’est splendide. C’est 
du Rubens.” And then comes the critic’s 
final reserve and touch of doubt with re- 
spect to Victor Hugo also, a touch of doubt 
felt often by the readers of Victor Hugo 
who do not wholly lose their balance: 
“ L’ennuyeux de tout cela, c’est qu’on est 
forcé de se demander si, plus sensé, Victor 
Hugo serait un aussi grand poéte et si, en 
définitive, ce n’est pas lui quia choisi la 
bonne part.” Who has ever thought of 
putting such a question as this in reading 
Dante or Shakespeare or Goethe? And 
does not such a touch of doubt help us to 
assign its true place to that stupendous 
genius which invented “ La Satyre?” 
The works of the modern school of 
realistic fiction are examined by Scherer 
each on its own merits. Flaubert he ad- 
mits at least to the suburbs of his good 
pleasure ; Zola, “an illiterate writer trying 
to degrade literature to his own level,” he 
absolutely rejects. It is an error, he main- 
tains, to speak of idealism and realism as 
if they were mutually exclusive in art; 
rather they are the two poles between 
which art lives and moves. The real is 
that which exists outside the artist and 
apart from him; the ideal is that which the 
mind of the artist discovers as the inter- 
pretation of the object or adds to the ob- 
ject. Both the real and the ideal are 
essential to all true art, and it is natural 
and right that there should be two schools 
of artists, one of which approaches nearer 
to this pole of art, and the other which 
approaches nearer to that. In his review 
of Flaubert’s “ L’Education Sentimentale,”’ 
which ought rather, he says, to have been 
named “ Les Bonnes Fortunes de M. Fré- 
déric,” Scherer points out the two capital 
risks incurred by the realistic novelist. 
First, there is the danger of want of unity 
or ensemble. A series of photographic 
pictures is not a work of art. In “ Ma- 
dame Bovary,” indeed, the acts of the 
drama are in living connection each with 
the other, and lead naturally and inevita- 
bly to the denouement. It is not so with 
“ L’Education Sentimentale,”—*“ l’ouvrage 
n’est pas composé.” We might describe 
it as a collection of medallions, each inter- 
esting in itself, but still a collection, not 
like a single living and breathing statue or 
portrait. Secondly, the artist who is a 
realist may make a choice of subjects 
which are indeed capable of artistic imi- 
tation, but which do not interest us when 
we see them so reproduced. Scherer an- 
ticipates the possible retort upon his 
criticism that he condemns Flaubert’s 
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choice of subjects as a moralist. “I am 
no more of a prude,” he says, “ than other 
folk. 1 confess even that I look on moral- 
ity as not concerned in the question. I 
have never understood what is meant by 
a dangerous book, for every book may be 
in turn dangerous or wholesome according 
to the reader’s disposition. But as a mat- 
ter of decency, that is to say of taste, that 
is to say of art, M. Flaubert himself knows 
well that everything cannot be shown, that 
everything cannot be said.” And in the 
same spirit in which he called Baudelaire 
a Philistine, Scherer adds: “ You fancy 
that you give a proof of strength in brav- 
ing the conventions of life and the decen- 
cies of language, and. you only prove your 
own impotence. You flatter yourself that 
in this way you are raised above the dour- 
geots, and you do not see that nothing is 
more douryeois than this kind of cynicism. 
You, moreover, enter a narrow passage 
from which there is noissue. These high- 
spiced dainties soon leave an appetite for 
others still more highly seasoned. Dis- 
eased passions, vile curiosities, call for 
new gratifications, and he who has under- 
taken to supply their requirements is 
condemned to descend ever lower and 
lower.” “ Veils,” says Scherer happily, 
“are made to be lifted, but woe to him 


who lifts them, for the veil itself is part of 


the divinity.” Such ideal beauty as that 
of an undraped Greek goddess is indeed 
the loveliest of veils. And Scherer does 
not deny that one charm of beauty is pos- 
sessed in a high degree by Flaubert’s 
least happy creation —the author knows 
how to write. Now modern novels fall 
into two classes — those which are written 
and those which are not written ; and un- 
happily not one novel in ten is written. 
* The fact is,” Scherer exclaims, “1 would 
give all Balzac and all Alexandre Dumas 
for a single page of exquisite French.” 
Such exquisite French the fastidious critic 
finds in Flaubert, French written with 
clearness and precision of style; no plas- 
tered color, no pile of insignificant details, 
but words that can be seen through and 
descriptions that really describe. 

Valuing at so high a rate a page of per- 
fect prose, Scherer naturally pays homage 
to the most charming of prose-writers, M. 
Renan. “Oh! la merveilleuse souplesse !” 
he cries, “]’ondoyante nature!” A style 
at once of the finest subtlety and the most 
exquisite simplicity ; “une phrase d’allure 
naturelle, ni périodique ni hachée, sans 
convenu ni rhétorique, sans maniére ni 
banalité, ne connaissant d’autre parure que 
le bonheur de |’expression, n’empruntant 
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d’imprévu qu’a la nouveauté de la pensée, 
au tour spirituel qu’elle revét, ou, ¢a et 1a, 
& quelque échappée d’imagination.” Con- 
trary to what is true of most other writers, 
the form with M. Renan is the real sub- 
stance; he is essentially an artist, and 
ideas are only the instruments of his art. 
But to seize this Proteus, says Scherer, is 
impossible, formas se vertit in omnes. 
He is in turn enamored of the ideal, and 
assured that the ideal is an illusion. He 
passes without halt or stumbling from 
Epictetus to Epicurus. He has his ele- 
vated religious theory, a kind of intellec- 
tualized mysticism, when he speaks of God 
and the soul, of immortality and duty. And 
then he brings forth his impious magi- 
cian’s alembic, in which all these ideas are 
sublimated and evaporated. “ Science is 
reduced to research, religion to the reli- 
gious sentiment, the ideal to a mirage, 
duty toa strategic device of nature, God 
to the category of the divine, and the life 
to come to our part in the eternal work of 
evolution.” Essentially M. Renan, as he 
appears to Scherer, is not a believer or a 
combatant, but an interested spectator of 
life ; a spectator “* seated in his stall, glass 
in hand, judging the actors, now moved 
by them and now amused.” At moments 
he has the air of being deeply and pas- 
sionately concerned in the action going 
forward on the stage, and he has some faint 
desires to undertake a part in the great 
drama. “ But no; he soon returns to his 
true vocation, that of a looker-on, and to 
his business of applauding the fine pas- 
sages and enjoying a delightful evening. 
And, indeed, what critic more enlightened 
or more amiably disposed could the author 
of the piece desire?” Renan’s early arti- 
cles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, writ: 
ten when he was about thirty-five, his 
studies of Channing, M. de Sacy, Cousin, 
Augustin Thierry, Lamennais, are ranked 
higher by Scherer than his later and more 
elaborate works. The charm, he says, has 
grown feebler with repetition; we have 
too many uances; the challenging of 
popular prejudices has lost some of its 
piquancy; the voluntary self-contradic- 
tions, designed, as M. Renan declares, to 
exhibit the several aspects of truth, now 
run some risk of appearing as a mere 
sport of the intellect. 

‘ Of none of his contemporaries did 
Scherer speak more justly or more gener- 
ously than of Sainte-Beuve, and he was 
never tired of returning to one whom he 
regarded as the last of the great race of 
men of letters. “I expressed the idea,” 





he writes, “ when Sainte-Beuve died, that 
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something came to an end together with 
his life. ‘This something was literature in 
the old sense of the word, the preoccupa- 
tion of the mind with what is beautiful 
and elevated, or delicate and refined, the 
search for truth in thought and balance in 
expression; in a word, all that has hith- 
erto been called literary taste and the art 
of writing.” More than once he describes 
Sainte-Beuve as a nineteenth-century kins- 
man of Montaigne —a Montaigne with a 
vaster range a knowledge, more love of 
art, an accumulated experience, and all the 
difference which the centuries can make 
between two men. A Montaigne, indeed, 
with a difference, but with as much like- 
ness as the descendant can have to his 
ancestor—the same moderated wisdom, 
the same happy equilibrium, the same 
sceptical curiosity, the same supple intel- 
ligence, the same distrust of theories and 
phrases, the same freedom from great pas- 
sions and enthusiasms. We do not think 
of elevated greatness in connection with 
Sainte-Beuve; “and yet,” says Scherer, 
“he had in him something great, some- 
thing royal—namely, equity.” Scherer 
quotes with approval a passage from one 
of Doudan’s letters, which characterizes 
Sainte-Beuve so happily, that I cannot 
pass it by. 


No one has been his equal in the union of 
gifts of intellect and of character which rarely 
coexist in one and the same person: the toil 
of a Benedictine monk with the penetrating 
imagination of a finely strung woman; bold- 
ness in saying everything while preserving at 
the same time all the zuances of equity; a 
taste for exactness and a passion for truth, 
together with a feeling for the ideal in the 
criticism of great writers; a marvellous erudi- 
tion in all departments of literature, and some- 
times the skimming flight of a bird over the 
surface of things; . . . an understanding for 
all the subtleties and all the lofty ardors of 
the piety of Port-Royal, and on his deathbed 
a readiness to say of the priest: — 


Cet esciave est venu, 
I] a montré son ordre et n’a rien obtenu. 


Port Royal, indeed, lay far behind and 
far away from Sainte-Beuve in his elder 


ergs He, like Scherer, if at any time he 
ad hoped for absolute truth, if at any 
time he had dreamed of some ardent moral 
deliverance from the perplexities of life, 
came in the end to accept, as sufficient for 
the needs of each day, the day’s portion 
of relative truth, truth touched now at this 
point, and again at that other and different 
point. “Pascal,” writes Scherer, “re- 
solves problems, but he resolves them by 
simplifying their terms, and by eliminat- 
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ing part of the tacts. There is a time of 
life, I am aware, when we love to lay hold 
of questions thus on their absolute side, 
to decide them once for all by some sub- 
lime act of will. Later, we learn to sus- 
pect this simplicity as a cheat; we have 
come to feel all that there is of insensible 
demonstration in simple contact with what 
is real; we are eager toknow the universe 
in ali its plenitude, in all its complexity, 
and then we-are disposed to pardon much 
to a writer, who, like Sainte-Beuve, shows 
himself simple, sincere, and who, in his 
pages, reproduces somethiag of the infi- 
nite variety as well as something of the 
imperturbable sang-frozd of nature.” 

Equity —a great, a sovereign thing; it 
was his conscious gain in this as years 
advanced that more than consoled Scherer 
for the disenchantments and the increas- 
ing isolation of old age. I have tried in 
this article, by showing the critic’s mind 
in relation to many eminent literary prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, and by offer- 
ing to the reader a variety of characteristic 
passages chosen from the eight volumes 
of his “ Etudes,” to make Scherer his own 
exponent and interpreter. And now, at 
the close, I must quote freely from the 
remarkable preface to the last of these 
volumes, in which the author expressed 
his mind more completely than anywhere 
else, and gave to the world what he calls 
a kind of literary and philosophic testa- 
ment. The preface is dated June 1, 1885, 
and in that month Scherer had just left 
behind his seventieth birthday. Growing 
old has been described in a poem of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s —a poem written, we must 
believe, when he was very young —as not 
merely a loss of bloom and strength, but 
also as a miserable decay of thought and 
emotion, until the man becomes at last the 
hollow phantom of himself. It was not 
thus that Scherer at seventy felt towards 
old age. “A delicious thing, old age,” he 
exclaims, “ old age approaching or already 
come!” But I will not rob the charm 
from this lyric de semectute by a transla- 
tion into English :— 


Délicieuse chose que la vieillesse, la vieil- 
lesse approchant ou méme déja venue! avecla 
santé, bien entendu, cette condition premieére, 
ce substratum de toute jouissance, et avec les 
facultés assez intactes pour vous épargner les 
preuves de la décadence. Les passions sont 
calmées, mais les sentiments peuvent étre vifs 
encore; le talent, s’il y a eu talent, a gagné 
en acquis, en savoir-faire, ce qu’il a perdu en 
verve; le temps, qui a dissipé les enivrements 
de la jeunesse, nous a donné en compensation 
l’étrange joie du désabusement. On a appris 
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a ses dépens, mais on a appris, et, cette vie 
qui échappe, on la ressaisit par l’expérience ; 
on se posséde, et en se possédant on domine 
ce qu’il nous reste de destinée 4 accomplir. 
If, then, in our elder years we lose the 
audacity and decisiveness of youth, its 
happy, prompt, instinctive way, we have 
some compensating gains —the capacity 
for wise doubt, the habit of suspending 
our judgment, the courage, if there be a 
need, to acknowledge our ignorance. We 
can wait; we have no passion now for rash 
generalizations. Nor are we disposed to 
judge our fellows absolutely; we do not 
see men as if each one was fashioned 
all of a piece, entirely good or entirely 
bad, worth everything or worth nothing. 
We can make distinctions, which implies 
that we can spare time to reflect and to 
analyze: “Avec l’absolu c’est plus tét 
fait; le vulgaire se plait & l’absolu, c’est 
la forme naturelle de la pensée inculte.” 
We now enjoy the rapier play of Voltaire’s 
wit, his incorruptible good sense, and we 
see at the same time his pitiful character, 
wholly devoid of the sentiment of self-re- 
spect. We do not doubt, any more than 
did M. Thiers, that Napoleon conducted 
a campaign with his genius, but we are 
willing to acknowledge, with M. Thiers, 
that he conducted politics with his pas- 


sions, and we add that his incomparable 
force of intellect coexisted with the igno- 


ble soul of a criminal. And Goethe — 
Scherer has always had his grave reserves 
with respect to Goethe —‘“‘c’est Goethe 
qui a écrit ‘ Faust,’ l’ceuvre unique, tissue 
de sarcasme et de pathétique, et c’est 
Goethe qui a écrit cette ceuvre préten- 
tieuse et mal venue des ‘ Wanderjahre.’” 
We now acknowledge that the whole truth 
has at least two different aspects ; we are 
no longer prone to admire “comme une 
béte.” We find something of intellectual 
apathy or sloth in the hasty and exag- 
gerated judgments which are given ex 
bloc, and which refuse to make the due 
distinctions. 

Nor in old age can we be content to 
pay ourselves with words. “ Progress! 
progress!” cry the fresh young voices of 
this nineteenth century; but this notion 
of an unlimited advance towards perfec- 
tion is borrowed from the sciences and 
industrial arts ; and in reality applies only 
to the accumulation of knowledge, and to 
a certain external, material improvement 
of society. Every day more of suffering 
is averted, more pleasures are made ac- 
cessible to the great body of our fellows, 
and this indeed is something considerable, 
something essential. ‘“ The error begins 
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in supposing that what is true of the prac- 
tical and positive order is equally true of 
the moral order, in supposing that society 
advances in moral uprightness, in equity, 
in moderation, in modesty, in refinement 
of feeling, by some inevitable evolution 
and automatic development.” And again 
what shall we say of another word which 
passes for current coin, for unalloyed gold 
— the word “humanity”? What is it but 
a name for one of those abstractions which 
are created to satisfy the incurable mys- 
tical needs of the soul? We have a fam- 
ily, friends, a city, a country, but all these 
are not enough; we must needs idealize 
the entire genus homo. “I cannot suffi- 
ciently admire,” cries Scherer, ‘the power 
of abstraction of those persons, who in 
the wide overfiow of their sympathies, 
forget all that is hideous, mean, and stupid, 
nor will pay any regard to what is vicious, 
vile, atrocious.... As for myself, the 
human species amuses me and interests 
me, but in its totality it inspires me neither 
with veneration nor tenderness; I decline 
solidarity.” 

The “discomfiture of the absolute,” the 
discovery of the relative character of 
things, is regarded by Scherer as the great 
event in modern thought. And the dis- 
comfiture of the absolute, as he says, is 
at least favorable to indulgence. “To 
understand is to excuse, it is almost to 
become an accomplice.” The instinct of 
indignation is indeed one of those in- 
stincts which protect the dignity of human 
life; but we do not lose it when it has 
been wisely tempered. The finest fruit of 
instruction, the best proof of nobility of 
soul, is it not sympathy with all the aspira- 
tions of men towards light and happiness ? 
But even this sympathy is the purer if it 
also be tempered by experience. We see 
the wanderings, the errors, the sins, the 
sorrows of men, their ineffectual strivings 
towards an unattainable ideal; and if we 
love them, our fove is mingled with a 
poignant pity. 

Such, in brief, is Scherer’s philosophic 
testament. Not that he regards himself 
as a philosopher who has reached illumi- 
nated heights above his fellows, Far from 
that. “My aim has been as much to 
amuse as to instruct, and when I look 
back over my life, it seems to me in all 
sincerity that I have had a certain passion 
for seeing things as they really are at 
bottom, that this passion has led me into 
many adventures, and that my pen as I 
held it between my fingers, has been for 
me an instrument of experiment and 
research. Which fact, however, is not 
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inconsistent with this other, that while | side —such is the picture which Mr. Par- 


working for myself, I have had a con- 
fused sense of working at the same time 
towards a common result, towards some 
impersonal achievement, towards some 
end which I cannot clearly discern.” 

And with this word I may fitly conclude. 
Assuredly we, his debtors, will gratefully 
acknowledge that the faithful striving of 
his life has not been for himself alone. 

EDWARD DOWDEN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE YOUNG SULPICIUS.* 


A CASE OF OVER-PRESSURE IN THE FIRST 
CENTURY. 


In one of the new sculpture-galleries in 
the Capitoline Museum at Rome there 
stands a sepulchral monument brought 
from the Porta Salaria and dedicated to 
the memory of Q. Sulpicius Maximus. 
To describe this monument and to set 
forth so much as can be learned from it 
of the history of this otherwise unknown 
Sulpicius Maximus is the object of this 
paper. 

The Salarian Gate of Rome, from which 
it was brought, had an interesting history. 
Erected over the Via Salaria, or, as we 
may translate it, the Salter’s Road, which 
in the early days of the republic only 
availed for the transport of salt from Ostia 
to the Sabine mountains, but which after- 
wards stretched far away northeastwards 
till it reached Ancona by the sea, the 
Porta Salaria was perhaps first built by the 
emperor Aurelian (the conqueror of Zeno- 
bia) about 270 A.D. and afterwards re- 
paired by order of Honorius in the year 
403. It was by the Salarian Gate that 
Alaric entered Rome on the terrible night 
of the 24th of August, 410, when the 
mighty queen of the world endured the 
first of that long series of successful 
sieges which for centuries were the most 
memorable events in her history. Still, 
only seventeen years ago the visitor to 
Rome might see the Porta Salaria of 
Honorius and Alaric substantially un- 
changed. An unadorned archway of 
squared stone with a gallery pierced by 
three windows above, and with two mas- 
sive round towers built of the well-known 
square bricks of the empire, one on either 


* Originally delivered as a lecture in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Roman camp of Condurcum. The 
author has to acknowledge his debt to Signor Visconti’s 
book, *‘ Sepuicro del Fanciullo Quinto Sulpicio Mas- 
simo.”” Rome, 1871. 





ker’s photograph (taken, I suppose, about 
1870) brings before us. 

Now all is changed. In that same year, 
1870, the army of Victor Emmanuel, hav- 
ing effected a practicable breach in the 
walls between the Salarian and Nomentan 
gates, entered Rome, and won the city of 
the popes for the kingdom of Italy. The 
breach in the old wall of Aurelian was 
repaired; of that no archeologist can 
complain. But what seems far less neces- 
sary was that the restorers proceeded to 
pull down the Porta Salaria, which, though 
in a somewhat ruinous condition, was not 
apparently actually unsafe, and replaced it 
by a modern and somewhat ugly edifice, 
which may in the course of a thousand 
years or so gather some interesting asso- 
ciations around it, but which can never be 
the venerable gateway which spanned a 
millennium and a half from Alaric to 
Victor. 

There was, however, a slight compensa- 
tion for this loss. In removing the Hono- 
rian gateway the workmen found some 
tombs, apparently three in number, em- 
bedded in these massive structures. These 
tombs evidently once stood outside the 
city at a little distance from the Porta Col- 
lina, the gate which in the old and more 
limited line of defence corresponded with 
the Porta Salaria. They were then extra- 
mural tombs lining one of the great roads 
leading out of the city, like the more 
famous sepulchres along the Via Appia 
and Via Latina. When the Porta Salaria 
was built they were remorselessly included 
in its towers. It seems strange at first 
sight that monuments of this kind should 
have been encased in works of military 
defence; but visitors to Rome who re- 
member the noble tomb of Eurysaces the 
baker, which was similarly exposed to 
view when, fifty years ago, the round tow- 
ers which flanked the Porta Maggiore 
were demolished, will not be surprised at 
a repetition of the same phenomenon at 
the Porta Salaria. With the other tombs 
we have no present concern. The cipfpus 
of Sulpicius Maximus was dug out from 
the ruins of the eastern tower and con- 
veyed, as I have said, to the Capitoline 
Museum. Wewill now leave the Salarian 
Gate and following the fortunes of the 
cippus we will examine it in its new home 
on the Capitoline Hill. 

It is made of marble, and is forty-five 
inches high, thirty-four wide, and twenty- 
seven thick. It is of the shape usual in 
this kind of monument, crowned with a 
pediment and with antifixes at the cor- 
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ners. In the middle of the pediment is a 
wreath of laurel, with fillets flying from 
it; in the antifixes are inwrought acan- 
thus leaves and berries. On the sides of 
the monument are found, as usual, the jug 
and the patera. 

All this is not unlike a thousand other 
sepulchral monuments found in Britain, in 
Gaul, wherever the Roman has set his 
foot, and buried his dead. But under the 
pediment is a deep recess in which is 
placed a statue in high relief. The nose, 
right eye, and right hand have suffered 
mutilation, perhaps from the pickaxe of 
the excavator, but all the rest of the statue 
is in admirable preservation; and it is 
easy to see that it depicts a boy dressed 
in a ¢oga, standing as if in the act of reci- 
tation, and holding in his hand a scroll, 
half-unrolled, upon which is written an 
inscription in Greek letters. 

The flat surface of the monument on 
either side of the recess is covered with 
a closely written inscription also in Greek 
letters. Below is a somewhat larger and 
clearer Latin inscription; and below that 
again two Greek epigrams in the same 
small and crowded character which we see 
on the upper part of the monument. “It 


may be truly said,” writes Signor Vis- 


conti, “that never was there seen a mon- 
ument of so small size so tormented with 
inscriptions.” 

To understand the meaning of this 
strange memorial and to learn the story 
of the boy we will go first to the Latin 
inscription, which being translated runs 
as follows : — 


Sacred to the Divine Shades. To Quintus 
Sulpicius Maximus, son of Quintus of the 
Claudian tribe. In his house at Rome he 
lived eleven years, five months, and twelve 
days. He, in the third lustrum of the con- 
test among fifty-two Greek poets, having en- 
tered the lists, turned the favor which he had 
excited on account of his tender age into ad- 
miration for his genius, and with honor recited 
verses extemporized by him. They are here 
subjoined that his parents may not seem to 
have indulged their affections. Q. Sulpicius 
Eugramus and Licinia Januaria, most unhappy 
parents, erected this tomb for their most dut- 
ful son and for themselves and their pos- 
terity. 


Here we at once get the key to the mean- 
ing of the inscription-tormented monu- 
ment. A little Roman boy under twelve 
years of age had beaten fifty-two Greek 
poets in some kind of literary competition, 
and had died perhaps in the moment of 
victory, at any rate shortly after. He is 
buried here, and his verses are carved 
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upon his tomb that his parents may not 
seem to have been blinded by partiality in 
the high estimate which they formed of 
their son. 

Now can we get a date for this interest- 
ing event? Almost with certainty we 
can. The words fertio certamintis lustro 
are referred by the apparently unanimous 
consent of scholars to the Agon Capito- 
linus, a sort of literary tournament insti- 
tuted in the year 86 A.D., and if this 
conjecture be correct the recitation of 
Sulpicius Maximus took place 94 A.D. 

A few notes of contemporaneous events 
may be here inserted in order to remind 
the reader of what was going on in the 
world in this same year when this youthful 
poet recited his verses. Domitian, last of 
the Flavian line and brother of Titus the 
conqueror of Jerusalem, had been for 
thirteen years lord of the Roman world. 
The few favorable signs which had at first 
appeared in his character had almost en- 
tirely vanished, and he was settling down 
into that condition of hopeless, sullen, 
suspicious hatred of his kind which is the 
worst malady of the despot. Two years 
later he was to be murdered in his bed- 
room and the world was again to breathe 
freely on hearing of his assassination. In 
the year 94 Agricola, the first Roman gen- 
eral who traversed northern Britain, the 
general who probably founded Eburacum 
and Cilurnum (York, and Chesters in 
Northumberland), had been already a year 
dead; and his faithful friend and son-in- 
law, Cornelius Tacitus, was probably pre- 
paring to write his biography. 

In the next year prevailing, according 
to the ecclesiastical tradition, the apostle 
John was sent into banishment at Patmos, 
where he wrote his Revelation. It is tol- 
erably certain that, if he was still alive at 
this time, all his fellow-apostles were 
already in the grave. In letters, Juvenal, 
Martial, Statius, and the younger Pliny 
are, along with Tacitus, the representa- 
tive names of the period, the Silver Age, 
as it is generally called, of Latin litera- 
ture. 

With all his many vices Domitian was 
a man of some literary culture, himse!f an 
author and a patron of authors; and the 
institution of the Agon Capitolinus was 
one of the praiseworthy deeds of his reign. 
We learn from Suetonius that it con- 
sisted of a threefold contest — musical, 
equestrian, and gymnastic. With the two 
latter we have nothing now to do; the 
musical contest, in its wider signification 
of being connected with the service of the 
Muses, doubtless included the recitation 
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of verses made impromptu. The eques- 
trian and gymnastic contests seem to have 
taken place in the Campus Martius. I do 
not find that it is distinctly stated where 
the literary contest was held, but it seems 
not unlikely that it was in the Capitol 
itself. If so, the monument of the young 
Sulpicius, now lodged in the Capitoline 
Museum, has been breught back to the 
scene of his childish triumph. 

A careful German writer has, by col- 
lecting various passages of Roman au- 
thors, drawn for us an interesting picture 
of the proceedings of the Agon Capitoli- 
nus. 


The Emperor presided, dressed in a Grecian 
mantle of purple, and in Grecian sandals; on 
his head a golden wreath with medals of the 
three Capitoline gods, Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva: as assessors and judges of the tour- 
nament were the Flamen of Jupiter and the 
priestly college of the Flavian house in similar 
attire; only that in their wreaths the medal of 
the Emperor was also introduced. The prize 
for Greek and Latin poetry, which was in its 
way unique, remained the highest aim of po- 
etical ambition throughout the whole Roman 
Empire, and the hope of receiving this wreath, 
woven of olive and oak leaves, from the hand 
of the Emperor, led poets of talent from the 
remotest provinces across the sea into the 
Capitol. The splendor and the solemnity of 
the festal gathering, the presence of the high- 
est personages of the Court and of the great 
dignitaries of the Empire, the bestowal of the 
crown by the hand of the Emperor himself, 
the world-wide celebrity of the place —all this 
united to make the honor of receiving the 
poet’s crown, in its way, one of solitary and 
intoxicating triumph. 


Such was the honor received by the 
little Sulpicius in the twelfth year of his 
age. Fifty-two other poets, speaking 
Greek as their native tongue, contended 
for the prize. When the youthful com- 
petitor entered the lists, pity for his ten- 
der years and pale, study-worn face, was at 
first the prevailing emotion with the spec- 
tators; but pity was changed into admira- 
tion as he declaimed without hesitation or 
faltering his sonorous hexameters ; and 
when the forty-third line was reached, he 
sat down, as we may venture to conjecture, 
amid a tumult of applause. Even the 
sad, suspicious face of Domitian wore an 
unaccustomed smile as he placed the 
wreath of olive and oak leaves on the 
square head of the little conqueror. 

The plan pursued at the Agon Capitoli- 
nus was evidently that some subject, prob- 
ably of a mythological character, should 
be propounded to the competitors, who 





had then to mount the rostrum and ex- 
temporize upon the given theme. How 
far were the verses absolutely extempo- 
rized? Surely the poets must have had 
at least a quarter of an hour given them to 
arrange their thoughts and fit their words 
into hexameters. Had the latest-called 
champion the advantage of the whole time 
during which his competitors were de- 
claiming? If so, is it not probable that 
the little Sulpicius was called last, and had 
the benefit of the time (probably something 
like two hours) during which the fifty-two 
Greeks were successively reciting their 
poems? All these are questions which 
we cannot answer except by a peradven- 
ture. 

The subject propounded at the Agon of 
94 was the rebuke of Zeus to the Sun-god 
for lending his chariot to Phaethon. I 
have often wondered what natural phe- 
nomena suggested, even to the fertile 
myth-making fancy of the Greeks, the 
fable of Phaethon driving the chariot of 
the Sun, of his perilous deviation from 
the prescribed track, of the danger caused 
thereby to the whole “ visible scheme and 
constitution of things,” of Jove’s lightning- 
flash and the young charioteer’s headlong 
fall into the river Po, by the banks of 
which his sisters, who had yoked the 
coursers of light, stood shedding amber 
tears till they were transformed into those 
weeping poplars, the descendants of which 
border the great river of Lombardy to this 
day. Surely, as I have said, even the in- 
finite mythopoeic faculty of Hellas needed 
some suggestion for such a wild imagina- 
tion as this. Can there have been some 
year of heat and drought beyond any that 
mortal man had before known? Can this 
have gone on till the harvest was on the 
point of perishing and the cattle were 
everywhere dying of thirst? Then, when 
the world was well-nigh in despair, did 
there come a sudden thunderstorm which 
wrapped the heavens in biackness, and 
did one bright bolt suddenly descend from 
the gloom into the overshadowed plain of 
Lombardy? Who can tell? But this is 
one of the attempts to rationalize the fairy- 
tales of ancient Greece which pass among 
scholars by the contemptuous name of 
euhemerism. 

Here, at any rate, transcribed from the 
sepulchral monument and rendered into 
English metre, is the extemporary poem 
of Quintus Sulpicius Maximus on the sub- 
ject: What words would Zeus use in re- 
buking the Sun for giving his chariot to 
Phaethon? 
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Pheebus ! the sovran Gods ordained but thee 
The world’s light-bearing charioteer to be. 
Why didst thou set thy mischief-minded son 
High on the Olympian arch, rash Phaethon? 
Why didst thou trust to him each fiery steed, 
Swift with its all unutterable speed? 
Disloyal to the Gods those thoughts of thine, 
When thou to him thine office didst resign. 
Whither was then thy well-hung chariot 
hurled! 
How did thy tameless fires o’erspread the 
world! 
E’en to my throne roll up their waves of fear, 
And toss proud menace to the starry sphere. 
Then raised his hands to heaven old Ocean’s 


ing, 

Of all his ews dried was every spring; 

Demeter saw her seed to ashes burn; 

The peasant wept for earth’s ingrate return ; 

Parched was the sickle’s spoil; all vainly now 

His steers had bent them ’neath the curving 
plough; 

Vainly himself had toiled till set of sun, 

For all their vast acquirement was undone. 

So groaned all Earth for one fond foolish boy; 

Then with my flash did I his flame destroy |! 

Mourn thou no more thy son’s untimely fate, 

But mind the duties of thy heavenly state, 

Or fierier levin from my hand await. 

Know thou the mind of Jove. By Heaven’s 
Queen 

I swear, no worse deed hath Olympus seen. 

My = thy charge — thus lightly held by 
thee — 

Past — are past — give thought to things 
to be. 

No son of thine was that ill-fated wight ; 

He never knew thy coursers’ boundless might, 

Nor learnt the mystery of the reins aright. 


And now return: survey the subject lands; 

Give not thy glory into alien hands. 

Foul the surrender ; since by thee alone, 

When seated on thy fiery chariot-throne, 

The East shall be beneath thy horse-hoofs 
pressed, 

And thine the glories of the flaming West. 

This charge hath Wisdom given thee: keep 
the same; 

Spare thou the world and all this glorious 


frame; 

Still hold thy path through midmost vault of 
heaven ; 

Thus Gods approve: thus times to men are 


given — 

The Gods, —for oh! how then the Gods did 
yearn 

To see the light thy son had quenched return. 

Then journey through the immeasurable sky, 

Half under earth thy course and half on high. 

So shall Immortals hail thy radiance fair, 

And so shall mortals greet their granted 
prayer. 

Proof of my favor thus mayst thou receive ; 

But if again thou darest thy charge to leave, 

These stars be witness—straight my levin 
brand 

Hurled from on high by this avenging hand, 
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Speeding more swiftly than thy coursers wild’ 
Shall slay the father as they slew his child. 

The poem, which is forty-three lines 
long in the original, has grown into fifty- 
four under my hand, and I am conscious 
that not only by greater diffuseness butin 
other ways the work of the young poet 
has suffered from my attempt to reproduce 
it. It cannot be questioned that, whether 
absolutely extemporary or not, we have 
here a marvellous work to have proceeded 
from a brain that was little more than 
eleven years old. There is, it is true,a 
certain want of progress in the poem — 
the same topics come up again and again; 
there is hardly any distinct beginning, 
middle, or end. But these are exactly the 
faults which an impromptu poet would be 
most likely to commit; and to my mind 
they strengthen the probability that the 
work (though perhaps a little retouched) is 
essentially what it calls itself, a Kaipuov, or 
work of the moment. 

On the other hand, the sonorous flow of 
the Greek hexameter is well maintained ; 
there are few halting or defective lines; 
there is a certain majesty in the young 
poet’s conception of the king of gods and 
men; and if that majesty somewhat evap- 
orates in the course of the long invective 
addressedi to the bereaved father, this fault 
must be laid at the door of the judges who 
prescribed such a subject for a composi- 
tion which no doubt had to be of a certain 
length. Truly Homer would have ex- 
pressed the wrath of Olympian Zeus in 
fewer and weightier words; but then Ho- 
mer had only himself to satisfy, not the 
golden-wreathed priests and flamens who 
were sitting at the side of the emperor of 
the world. 

To complete the description of the mon- 
ument, it only remains to give the sub- 
stance of the two Greek epigrams which 
fill its lower portion. I have said that 
they are in Greek, and I like to cherish 
the fancy (for which I have no atom of 
proof) that they were written by two of his 
competitors in the Agon, perhaps those 
two who, but for the sudden apparition of 
the childish genius, were considered to 
divide between them the certainty of win- 
ning the crown of olive. 


I. 
Here, my twelve short summers ended, 
Maximus, I lie in gloom; 
Ne’er before so young a champion 
Passed from tourney to the tomb. 


Weariness and sickness slew me; 
For I turned my mind away 

Nor at eve nor dewy morning 
From the Muses’ mighty lay. 
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Stand, I pray thee; stand a moment, 
For the boy’s sake who is dead, 
Till of my impromptu poem 
Thou the flowing lines hast read. 


Wouldst thou bless me? Say this only, 
While in tears thou there dost stand: 

‘* Youthful poet! mayst thou journey 
To the fair Elysian land; 

For thy songs shall live forever, 
Safe from Pluto’s envious hand.”’ 


Il. 
Small thy tomb, but great thy glory, 
Maximus, who here dost lie! 
For the Muses, who have loved thee, 
Shall upraise thee to the sky. 


Fate all-pitiless might slay thee, 

But she could not quench thy name ; 
But she could not slay the verses 

Which have earned thee deathless fame. 


Not a wayfarer who passes, 
As he stands thy tomb below, 
Will with stony eyes and tearless 
Mark thy lines’ harmonious flow. 


This shall answer for thy glory 

Through the long long years that fly ; 
Not unnamed nor unremembered 

’Mid the vile dead thou shalt lie; 
Brighter far than gold or amber 

Shall thy pages shine for aye. 


Did all these panegyrics, the marble 


tomb and the deathless verses and the 
sympathy of senators and legates, console 
Eugramus and Januaria for the death of 
their child? What ambitious dreams had 
they cherished concerning him? Was 
he to have followed the profession of a 
rhetorician, to have pleaded in the court 
of the prefect, perhaps to have rivalled 
the fame of his contemporary Gaius as a 
maker of Roman law? One thing only 
seems clear, that the boy’s life was sacri- 
ficed to that too early triumph. There is 
truth in what his friends said about the 
immortality of his fame. Safely guarded 
by the grim towers of Honorius, against 
which the waves of war have dashed 
themselves for fourteen centuries, his 
tomb and his verses have been now at 
length revealed; and we, dwellers in re- 
mote and misty Britain, sitting almost 
within the precincts of the camp which 
was perhaps founded in the lifetime of 
Maximus by Julius Agricola, we have 
this evening been studying the sonorous 
verses of the infant prodigy of Rome. 
But whether this remote and posthumous 
triumph was worth one hour of the poet's 
happy boyhood, stolen from him by his 





assiduous worship of the Muses, I know 
not; and who knows? | 
THOMAS HODGKIN. | 


THE MIGRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE MIGRATIONS OF PLANTS.* 


ALTHOUGH the origin of the most use- 
ful plants is, as Humboldt observed, lost 
in obscurity, great advances have been 
made within the past thirty years in our 
knowledge of the history of plants and 
of those natura! migrations by which they 
have been distributed over the surface of 
the globe. 

We can strongly recommend Sir Joseph 
D. Hooker’s presidential address to the 
geographical section of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1881 as a capital résumé of the 
successful labors by which the history of 
plant distribution and the botany of the 
various countries of the world have been 
step by step unfolded. With the excep- 
tion of De Candolle’s latest book, all the 
leading modern works on the origin of 
species and the alliances of widely sep- 
arated families of plants had been pub- 
lished in 1881, including the whole of Dar- 
win’s and Wallace’s books. Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s own work as a distinguished ex- 
plorer of plant life in several extensive 
countries had been accomplished, and the 
lapse of eight more years would hardly 
have put him in a better position for 
delivering an address on botanical geog- 
raphy. 

The science of the subject just named 
seems to have had its germ in the ingen- 
ious ideas of the learned French botanist 
and traveller, Tournefort, who first ob- 
served in ascending the mountains of 
Armenia in the interest of the Jardin des 
Plantes that the vegetations met with in 
such ascents represent those of successive 
higher latitudes, This idea of Tourne- 
fort’s was further developed by Linnzus 
in his * Stationes et Colonie Plantarum,” 
and it formed the first step in botanical 
geography. Linnzus, who was, like all 
discoverers in this department, a traveller, 
was the first who gave attention to the 
topography of plants, defining, in the two 
books just named, their habitats and their 
statiens, or the physical nature of their 
habitats, and even sketching pretty accu- 


* 1. Origin of Cultivated Plants. 
Candolle. London: 1884. 

2. The Wanderings of Plants and Animals from 
their first Home. By Victor Hehn. Edited by James 
Steven Stallybrass. London: 1885. 

3. Report of the Fifty-third Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
York, 1881. Address on Geographical Distribution. 
By Sir J. D. Hooker. London: 1882. 

4. Island Life; or, the Phenomena and Causes of 
Insular Faunas and Floras, including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By Alfred Russel Wallace. London: 
1880. 
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rately an outline of the distribution of 
various plants as determined by climate, 
latitude, etc., as well as indicating the 
means of transport by wind, birds, and 
various other agencies —a kind of knowl- 
edge which has constantly increased at the 
hands of numerous observers, and to 
which Darwin devoted many pages in his 
chapters on geographical distribution in 
the “ Origin of Species.” 

The next great generalizer was the in- 
defatigable and ever-attractive Humboldt, 
who in one of the earlier works from his 
prolific pen dwelt on the floras he had met 
with in advancing fromthe equator to the 
poles, and in ascending mountains, He had 
found that some kinds of plants increase in 
numbers relatively to others in proceeding 
from the equator to the poles, as ferns, 
grasses, and trees bearing catkins, such as 
the alder, birch, and willow; others de- 
crease, as Rubiacez, Malvacez, and Com- 
positz ; whilst others, suchjas Labiatz and 
Cruciferz, are most abundant in temperate 
regions, and decrease in both directions. 
As the result of his researches, pursued 
with astonishing powers of observation 
and reflection and extraordinary industry 
and sagacity, Humboldt was enabled to 
lay down those isothermal lines which 
students of botanical distribution owe to 
him, and to become substantially the 
founder of a new department of geograph- 
ical science. 

Little further progress could now be 
made so long as the old ideas of the un- 
alterable character of the surfaces and cli- 
mates of the globe prevailed. Sir Charles 
Lyell’s works, however, were destined to 
disperse these old beliefs. In his “ Prin- 
ciples of Geology” he showed that the 
fauna of Sicily was older than the island 
it inhabits, having migrated thither before 
its separation from the continent of Italy. 
Darwin had made the same discovery 
when he recorded in his “ Journal of Re- 
searches,” 1839, the migration of animals 
into America in prehistoric times. ‘“ We 
may safely look,” he says, “at this quar- 
ter [Behring’s Strait] as the line of com- 
munication (now interrupted by the steady 
progress of geological change) by which 
the elephant, the ox, and the horse entered 
America, and peopled its wide extent.” 

Edward Forbes was another naturalist 
of genius who aided the work of these 
early pioneers. In several papers and 
memoirs written more than fifty years ago 
he demonstrated that our British flora con- 
sisted of several assemblages of plants 
which had immigrated at periods when 
these islands were united to the adjacent 
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continent, and which had still remained 
more or less localized. The oldest of 
these assemblages he described as the 
Pyrenean group, peculiar to the west of 
Ireland, which it entered along a chain of 
now submerged mountains that extended 
across the Atlantic from Spain to Ireland. 
A second assemblage characteristic of 
the south-west of France now prevails in 
Devon, Cornwal!, and the Channel Isl- 
ands ; a third belongs to the north-east of 
France, whence it passed into our south- 
eastern counties in the era of the mamma- 
liferous crag; a fourth was introduced 
from Scandinavia by the floating ice of 
the glacial period, when the mountain- 
tops of our submerged country formed 
part of a chain of islands in the glacial 
sea connecting us with Norway. This 
assemblage consists of the alpine plants 
of Scotch, English, and Welsh mountains. 
Besides these there is the Germanic group 
of plants which entered these islands be- 
fore their separation from the continent 
and during their upheaval from the glacial 
ocean, when the temperature was increas- 
ing, and which are stiil more abundant on 
the eastern side though spread throughout 
the kingdom. 

At these stages of investigation, when 
the modes of dispersion of species, genera, 
and families had been traced, the repre- 
sentation of species, and the alliances 
which exist between groups of plants 
widely and effectually separated, were 
mysteries which had not been accounted 
for. Species being permanent and special 
creations in the popular belief, it was 
maintained that the different localities in 
which they were found must have pre- 
sented conditions so similar that they 
favored the creation of similar organisms. 
Unfortunately for this theory, it was found 
that in numerous cases no such similarity 
of physical conditions existed. 

It is needless to dwell on pre-Darwinian 
theories formed in the dark. In remark- 
ing on the doctrine of the orderly evolu- 
tion of species under known laws, and on 
those recognized principles of the science 
of geographical distribution which must 
guide all who enter on its pursuit, Sir 
Joseph Hooker mentions the three great- 
est names in this department in the fol- 
lowing apt sentence: “* As Humboldt was 
its founder, and Forbes its reformer, so 
we must regard Darwin as its latest and 
greatest lawgiver.” In showing that the 
modification of species after migration and 
isolation is only a question of time and 
changed physical conditions, he explained 
the leading facts of distribution, — 
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such as the multiplication of new forms, the 
importance of barriers in forming and sepa- 
rating zoological and botanical provinces, the 
concentration of related species in the same 
area, the linking together under different lati- 
tudes of the inhabitants of the plains and 
mountains, of the forests, marshes, and des- 
erts, and the linking of these with the extinct 
beings which formerly inhabited the same 
areas; and the fact of different forms of life 
occurring in areas having nearly the same 
physical conditions. 


In “Island Life” Mr. A. Russel Wal- 
lace endeavors to determine those condi- 
tions of the globe which existed anterior 
to our epoch, and which affected the dis- 
tribution both of plants and animals over 
its surface. That Ireland was united with 
Britain, and Britain with the Continent, 
is proved by a variety of evidence ; by the 
shallowness of the intervening seas, the 
submerged forests of the coasts of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, of the Bristol Chan- 
nel, and at Cromer in Norfolk; and by 
the evidence of caves containing antlers 
of the reindeer, and the remains of animals 
which had been devoured by bears and 
hyznas on the face of the high sea cliffs 
of Glamorganshire. An interesting chap- 
ter in “Island Life” is devoted to evi- 
dence of this kind, and to the effect of a 
former union with the Continent on the 
migration of plants. It is remarkable that 
there are no species of plants accepted by 
botanists as good species peculiar to the 
British Isles. The half-dozen good spe- 
cies of brambles of Professor Babington’s 
British Rudi are not accepted by other 
botanists as true species; while the few 
flowering plants peculiar to these islands 
are either varieties or subspecies, such as 
Helianthemum Breweri, an annual rock 
rose, found only in Anglesea and Holy- 
head Island; Rosa hibernica, found only 
in North Britain and Ireland; Guanthe 
fluviatilis, a water dropwort, found only 
in the south of England and in one local- 
ity in Ireland; and Hieracium iricum,a 
hawkweed of North Britain and Ireland. 

There are, however, two species of 
plants found respectively in the north- 
west and west of Ireland, which do not 
occur in the European flora, and are na- 
tives of North America, and with these 
we may class the Irish filmy fern, Zricho- 
manes radicans, which is found in the 
south-west of Ireland and Wales, was 
formerly extant in Yorkshire, and has no 
station in continental Europe, except, 
perhaps, the south-west of Spain, though 
it is common in the Azores, Madeira, and 
the Canary Islands, and in many tropical 





countries. As these plants are truly in- 
digenous, and were not introduced by 
human agency, we have named them as 
conspicuous examples of natural migra- 
tion, and of the difficulties attending our 
subject. Even in the case of twenty 
species or subspecies of flowering plants 
named by Mr. Wallace, and chiefly con- 
tinental, it is not easy to explain why they 
should be found in Ireland and not in 
Britain. Mr. Wallace’s explanation is 
that “they probably had a wider range in 
mild pre-glacial times, and have been pre- 
served in the south and west of Ireland 
owing to its milder climate. It must be 
remembered that during the height of the 
glacial epoch Ireland was continental, so 
that these plants may have followed the 
retreating ice to their present stations, 
and survived the subsequent depression. 
This seems more probable than that so 
many species should have reached Ireland 
for the first time during the last union 
with the centinent, subsequent to the 
glacial epoch.” 

As an isolated volcanic mass built up 
from the edge of a profound oceanic gulf 
seventeen thousand one hundred and sixty 
feet deep, St. Helena. owes none of its 
indigenous vegetation to a former union 
with any continent, and its characteristics 
must be precisely the opposite to those 
of Britain. We should expect to find a 
native flora of a very ancient type, and 
accordingly Sir Joseph Hooker tells us 
that forty of the fifty indigenous flowering 
plants of St. Helena, and ten of the twenty- 
six ferns, are absolutely peculiar to the 
island, and, “ with scarcely an exception, 
cannot be regarded as very close specific 
allies of any other plants at all. Sev- 
enteen of them belong to peculiar genera, 
and of the others all differ so markedly as 
species from their congeners that not one 
comes under the category of being an in- 
sular form of a continental species.” As 
to the original source of the vegetation of 
St. Helena we can only suggest the route 
of the earliest migration of some species 
of the ferns. Sixteen of these are not 
peculiar to the island, but are common 
either to Africa, India, or America; and 
this suggests migration of species carried 
by the wind. The identity of species of 
ferns found in countries widely separated 
from St. Helena does not imply a recent 
origin of the island, for such is the great 
stability of some of the generic and specific 
forms of ferns that many of those which 
have been fossilized and preserved in 
miocene strata of Switzerland were found 
by the surprised botanist who first com- 
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pared them to present the slightest pos- 
sible divergence from living species. 

Sir Joseph Hooker believes that the 
affinities of the flora of St. Helena gen- 
erally are mainly African; and when we 
consider that in spite of ocean currents 
and of large seeds which have been 
stranded on the shores of St. Helena, and 
have germinated there after floating round 
the Cape of Good Hope from Madagascar 
or Mauritius, no existing or known method 
of migration can be suggested to account 
for the earliest evergreen mantle which 
covered this luxuriant island, we are 
borne to the conclusion that there must 
have been earlier mutations of the globe’s 
surface than those which the geological 
maps of the world make us acquainted 
with. Moderate changes, however, might 
have sufficed, and especially that which 
geologic evidence confirms, the existence 
of intermediary islands which have now 
disappeared, though their sites are indi- 
cated by the presence of shoals in deep 
oceans. 

It is evident that the earliest distribu- 
tion of animal and vegetable life in a 
country must have been determined by 
geological changes, and on this hypothesis 
it is no longer mysterious that some plants 
should be natives alike of North America 
and of Europe, and of Europe and Aus- 
tralia, though they are absent from all the 
intervening countries. It ceases to sur- 
prise us that some of the Alpine species, 
primulas and saxifrages, are common both 
to the Arctic and Antarctic regions, hav- 
ing the wide world and its tropics between 
them, that the aquatic plants should be so 
widely dispersed although one system of 
water is as completely isolated from an- 
other as those various areas of land which 
are separated by barriers that appear in- 
surmountable, that three cedars growing in 
English shrubberies now side by side, the 
deodar, the cedar of Lebanon, and the 
African silver cedar, which, according to 
Dr. Hooker, are but forms of one species, 
should have their original stations as far 
apart as the slopes of the mountains of 
northern India, Syria, and the upper pla- 
teaus of the Atlas Mountains. 

The presence of Arctic plants in south- 
ern floras is one of those wonders of the 
plant world which are due to migrations 
that have left no trace of their history. By 
what route could plants have travelled by 
their own volition so that fifty-eight spe- 
cies should be identical in New Zealand 
and Europe? By what means was an 
interchange effected between South Amer- 
ica and New Zealand, so that eleven spe- 
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cies are identical in the two countries 
besides thirty-two which are closely allied ? 
That great authority on the flora of Aus- 
tralia, Sir Joseph Hooker, states that 
thirty-eight species of the plants of Eu- 
rope and northern Asia are not found in 
the warmer and intermediate regions, 
though they reappear in Australia. The 
same authority makes the following re- 
marks, in his introductory essay on “ The 
Flora of Australia,” on the capacity for 
migration which the hardy plants of Scan- 
dinavia possess in common with the hu- 
man population of that strength-imparting 
region : — 


When I take a comprehensive view of the 
vegetation of the Old World, I am struck with 
the appearance it presents of there being a 
continuous current of vegetation (if I may so 
fancifully express myself) from Scandinavia 
to Tasmania; along, in short, the whole ex- 
tent of that arc of the terrestrial sphere which 
presents the greatest continuity of land. In 
the first place Scandinavian genera, and even 
species, reappear everywhere from Lapiand 
and Ireland to the tops of the Tasmanian 
Alps, in rapidly diminishing numbers it is 
true, but in vigorous development throughout. 
They abound on the Alps and Pyrenees, pass 
on to the Caucasus and Himalayas, thence 
they extend along the Khasia mountains and 
those of the peninsula of India to those of 
Ceylon and the Malayan Archipelago (Java 
and Borneo), and after a hiatus of thirty de- 
grees they appear on the alps of New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, and beyond 
these again are those of New Zealand and the 
Antarctic Islands, many of the species remain- 
ing unchanged throughout. It matters not 
what the vegetation of the bases and flanks of 
these mountains may be; the northern species 
may be associated with alpine forms ot Ger- 
manic, Siberian, Oriental, Chinese, American, 
Malayan, and finally Australian and Antarctic 
types; but whereas these are all, more or less, 
local assemblages, the Scandinavian asserts 
his prerogative of ubiquity from Britain to 
beyond its antipodes. 


The remarkable fact thus strikingly 
conveyed may be attributed to what Mr. 
Wallace calls that “aggressive and colo- 
nizing power of the Scandinavian flora” 
which has enabled one hundred and fifty 
species to settle successfully in New Zea- 
land, about as many in Australia, and 
nearly as many in the Atlantic States of 
America, while half the European species 
which have colonized Australia have also 
established themselves in those deep-sea 
islands, the Azores, eight hundred miles 
from Europe across an ocean so deep that 
the existence at any time of intermediate 
islands is not suspected. 
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If speculation may be hazarded on such 
a subject, it would seem that the immi- 
grants in question must have found the 
antipodes less completely clothed with 
vegetation than it is at present, for plants 
do not readily win their way on ground 
that is already occupied. This is a law 
which may possibly not apply to the hardy 
denizens of the north, whose powers of 
competition may enable them to do bat- 
tle with established rivals successfully. 
But such capacity for aggression is given 
to few, and Sir Joseph Hooker gives an 
interesting example when he states, “I 
am informed that the late Mr. Bidwell 
habitually scattered Australian seeds dur- 
ing his extensive travels in New Zealand,” 
but they failed to take possession, and 
such characteristic groups as those which 
furnish the well-known eucalyptus and 
acacia of Australia are not found in the 
indigenous flora of New Zealand. The 
Scandinavian flora, on the contrary, has 
established itself in every temperate coun. 
try to which it has had access, and its 
powers of migration are as remarkable as 
its powers of aggression. 

The natural migration of plants, that is, 
the extension of species beyond the limits 
of their former homes without human 
agency, may be effected by various means, 
by rivers or ocean currents, by wind, which 
may waft the spores and light seeds of 
plants to immense distances, or by birds, 
which may transport them either as fruits 
which they have swallowed or as seeds 
clinging to the dirt adhering to their feet. 
The wind is a very common agent in the 
dissemination of species, especially in 
mountainous countries, where light seeds 
are readily transported from the higher 
levels to those which are lower. In Switz- 
erland, when the valleys are torn by the 
force of the north wind, seeds are often 
driven to a great height, together with 
snow and dust. M. Boussingault has wit- 
nessed the driving of seeds to a height of 
fifty-four hundred feet during such storms, 
and one can easily see that valleys and 
ravines would be crossed by such seeds, 
and that the same agency of wind might 
also plant the crevices cf the most lofty 
and inaccessible cliffs. The spores of 
cryptogamic plants might cross the En- 
glish Channel, the Mediterranean, and 
even the Atlantic, since they are lighter 
even than ashes, and it is known that the 
ashes of volcanoes have been driven by 
wind two hundred and ninety leagues, or 
as far as from Vesuvius to Constantino- 
ple, during an eruption, and in 1845 from 
Hecla in Iceland to the Faroe Islands and 
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the Orkneys, and even as far as Ireland 
and England. 

Among his wonderful experiments Mr. 
Darwin found that the small portions of 
earth attaching to the feet of migrating 
birds contained seed. Nine grains of 
earth on the leg of a woodcock contained 
a seed of the toad rush. From 6} ounces 
of earth rolled into a ball and adhering to 
the leg of a wounded partridge he raised 
eighty-two separate plants of five spe- 
cies. Migrating birds often frequent the 
edges of ponds ere their departure, and 
in 6$ ounces of such mud he raised under 
glass five hundred and thirty-seven plants. 
Seeds furnished with crowns, hooks, or 
prickles readily stick to the plumage of 
birds, which all such birds, and especially 
such wanderers as the albatross, might 
carry long distances. 

Applying these facts to the case of the 
Azores, Mr. Wallace found that most of 
the plants. of the Azorean flora are well 
adapted to be carried by the methods just 
suggested — forty-five of the four hundred 
and thirty-nine flowering plants belonging 
to genera that have either pappus or 
winged seeds, sixty-five to such as have 
minute seeds, thirty to those with fleshy 
fruits which are greedily eaten by birds, 
some having hispid seeds, and eighty-four 
being glumaceous plants well suited to 
conveyance by winds and currents. The 
only trees and shrubs of this isolated 
group are bearers of small berries, such 
as the Portugal laurel, myrtle, laurustinus, 
and elder, while those with heavy berries, 
which could not be conveyed by the means 
suggested, oaks, chestnuts, hazels, apples, 
beeches, alders, firs, are absent, common 
as they are in Europe. The character of 
the flora is that of the south-western penin- 
sula of Europe, and if we assume that 
one-half of its species is indigeous, the 
other introduced by European settlers, 
there is still arich and varied flora which 
Mr. Wallace thinks has been recently car- 
ried over nine hundred miles of ocean by 
the means just indicated. There is prob- 
ably no better example of ocean migration 
than that offered by the Azores, and it is 
believed that the phenomena in question 
are still in progress, and that nine hundred 
miles do not form the limit of the distance 
to which this same ocean carriage of plants 
extends. 

An interesting assortment of drift fruits 
collected in the spit of land enclosing 
Kingston Harbor in Jamaica, by Mr. D. 
Morris, may be seen in the museums at 
Kew. The character of these fruits indi- 


| cates that they were brought by the Gulf 
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Stream current from the mouths of the 
Amazon and Orinoco —a ‘ong migration 
on the part of these windfalls from the 
central parts of South America, but not so 
long as that effected by numerous speci- 
mens of the same kinds of living and yet 
waterproof drift which have found their 
way across the Atlantic to our south-west- 
ern coasts. The active part played by the 
sea in aiding migration has been made 
more prominent since the publication of 
the “ Botany of the Challenger,” which 
contains *a summary, in which Mr. Hems- 
ley brings to light some interesting facts 
bearing on our subject. 

Since the publication of Darwin’s per- 
sonal observations on the methods of 
migration, and of Hooker’s account of the 
vegetation of the Falkland, Kerguelen, 
Auckland, and other islands, and of Wal- 
lace’s “ Island Life,” the origin and com- 
position of the vegetation of remote isl- 
ands has engaged the attention of many 
botanists and travellers. But we have 


not met with a more interesting contribu- 
tion to the literature of insular floras than 
a letter of Mr. Hemsley’s, on the new 
vegetation of a surface destroyed by vol- 
canic action, which appeared in the Fie/d, 
September 29, 1888. Five years ago the 
island of Krakatoa, in the Sunda Strait, 


was the scene of a most violent volcanic 
eruption, in the course of which that part 
of the island which did not totally disap- 
pear was covered with a deep deposit of 
cinders and pumice stone. The intense 
heat must alone have been sufficient to 
destroy every germ of life, and therefore 
this island, covered as it now is with new 
vegetation, offers a perfect example of the 
unaided immigration of its several existing 
plants, the sole agents of the movement 
having been in this case winds, waves, 
and birds. The acccunt of what has hap- 
pened may best be given in Mr. Hemsley’s 
own words. After stating that Krakatoa 
is situated twenty miles from both Java 
and Sumatra, and half that distance from 
the nearest spot —a small island only — 
where terrestrial vegetation existed, he 
says :— 

The first phase of the new vegetation was a 
thin film of microscopic freshwater alge, 
forming a green, slimy coating, such as may 
often be seen on damp rocks, and furnishing 
a hygroscopic condition, in the absence of 
which it is doubtful whether the ferns by which 
they were followed could have established 
themselves. Both Algz and ferns are repro- 
duced from microscopic spores, which are 
readily conveyed long distances by winds. 


* Appendix, vol. i-, pp. 277-304. 
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Eleven species of fern were found, all of very 
wide distribution, and some of them had 
already become common the fourth year after 
the eruption. Scattered here and there among 
the ferns were isolated individuals of flower- 
ing plants, belonging to such kinds as have 
succulent seed-vessels eaten by birds, or such 
as have a light, feathery seed-vessel like the 
dandelion, and a host of others, and are wafted 
from place to place by the winds. 

On the seashore there were young plants 
and seeds (or seed-vessels containing seeds) 
of upwards of a dozen other herbs, shrubs, 
and trees, all of them common on coral islands 
and on the seashore of the Malayan islands, 
and all known to have seeds capable of bearing 
long immersion in sea water without injury. 
Among the established seedlings were those 
of several large trees, and a convolvulus that 
grows on almost all tropical coasts, often 
forming runners one hundred yards in length. 
There were cocoanuts also, though none had 
germinated. 


It is evident from the rapid advance of 
a new and exotic vegetation that the winds, 
and other agents we have named, had all 
been busy in the performance of their al- 
lotted tasks ; and as growth and decay are 
alike rapid in the tropics, we may imagine 
that the increasing attractions of the spot 
and the larger production of food plants 
will induce an increased number of winged 
visitants to alight on the island, and some 
of these probably will add to the variety 
of the vegetation. In the end man him- 
self will come with more seeds in his 
pocket, and thenceforward the plants of 
culture introduced or at least protected by 
him will dominate over those planted by 
nature. 

It cannot often have happened — and 
only in the near neighborhood of other 
shores —that any island denuded of its 
vegetation, or rising naked from the wa- 
ters, could have received a large number 
of species in the course of only five years. 
The floras of more distant islands would 
be far longer in their arrival, and they 
would be poorer. The seeds of flowering 
plants could seldom reach a distant island 
with unimpaired germinating powers. But 
a single vagrant seed arriving and taking 
hold in a hundred years would people the 
island in time. Mr. Hemsley, who is 
quite at home with drift seeds at Kew, 
points out that the Keeling Islands area 
case in point. Darwin found the native 
vegetation contained only about twenty 
kinds of flowering plants, some of them 
very rare ; but they had spread all over the 
islands, and now the islands are covered 
with profitable plantations of cocoanut- 
trees. 
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We have now dealt very briefly with the 
prehistoric period of our short history of 
distribution, showing by sufficiently clear 
evidence the slow action of natural forces 
in spreading, and sometimes destroying 
and redispersing, the vegetation of the 
globe over its surface, from island to isl- 
and, and continent to continent. But 
within the comparatively short period of 
his history, man has been an active agent 
in dispersing plants. A paper was read 
last autumn by a local botanist at Pen- 
zance, in which he described a number of 
foreign plants which he had found grow- 
ing in the neighborhood of that town. It 
seems that all these plants were strangers 
to Cornwall till recently, when their seeds 
were introduced with the imports of for- 
eign corn. The same phenomenon has 
been observed in many other parts of the 
country, and in many other countries where 
seeds from suitable climates have, one 
way or another, been introduced uninten- 
tionally by way of the sea. The story 
has been often told of imported weeds, 
which have proved as noxious in Austra- 
lia as those terrible pests the rabbits; and 
in another hemisphere, the American 
naturalist, the late Asa Gray, gave a pa- 
thetic account in one of his works of the 
most troublesome weeds of the United 
States, which he declared to have been 
“ mostly of British origin.” 

There are certain weeds which possess 
great colonizing tact. The shepherd’s 
purse, for instance, has dispersed itself 
throughout the world, succeeding every- 
where, and a British grass, Poa annua, 
one of the commonest of weeds, thriving 
often in the less-used streets of towns, has 
been observed by a recent traveller, Mr. 
John Ball, in the Andes, the Straits of 
Magellan, and within the tropics of Brazil. 

These are examples of accidental, or 
rather of incidental, migrations. There 
are others in which the most useful plants 
known to man have followed his steps in 
his various excursions and rambles. We 
learn from the earliest history of mankind 
that certain dominant nations, having first 
taken advantage of the susceptibility of 
some plants to useful development in the 
places where nature had planted them, 
have, in the course of their various migra- 
tions, trading voyages, travels, and con- 
quests, taken their cultures with them. 
Those who are interested in records of 
this kind will find, probably, all that is 
known on the subject in the delightful 
volumes on the “Origin of Cultivated 
Plants” and the “ Wanderings of Plants 


and Animals,” respectively written by M. | 
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de Candolle and Professor Hehn, the last- 
named work having been edited by Mr. J. 
S. Stallybrass. 

Since the publication of M. de Can- 
dolle’s ‘“Géographie Botanique,”* more 
than thirty years ago, the work of explor- 
ing habitats and tracing migrations, the 
discoveries in botanical and archeological 
science, and the labors of Mr. Darwin and 
others, have, as already indicated, consid- 
erably increased our knowledge of the his- 
tory of plants. M. de Candolle, therefore, 
had no difficulty in finding materials for 
compiling substantially a new work. In 
the present volume he has applied him- 
self, with the aid of great knowledge and 
unwearied industry, to the task of deter- 
mining the period during which each spe- 
cies has been in cultivation, and how its 
culture spread in different directions, lim- 
iting his attention to those plants which 
are cultivated for economic purposes, and 
leaving both wild plants and plants of or- 
nament unnoticed. His first aim has been, 
he says, to discover the condition and 
habitat of each species before it was culti- 
vated, and in making this attempt the 
method of proceeding has been to deter- 
mine which of the numerous varieties of a 
species is probably the most ancient, and 
whence itcame. That is the task which 
M. de Candolle has undertaken, confining 
his inquiries, as he himself says, “to the 
examination of each species since its culti- 
vation, or in the time immediately before 
it.” Until a very recent period — perhaps 
we may say until the publication of M. 
de Candolle’s “ Géographie Botanique ” — 
little progress had been made in tracing 
plants to their originalhomes. Three out 
of four of the guesses of Linnzus on this 
subject are now known to have been about 
as accurate as the legends of those older 
writers who attributed the olive to Mi- 
nerva, the vine to Osiris, and the rose to 
the goddess of love. A great advance 
has certainly been accomplished, but one 
would still like to be assured whether the 
cereals and certain other important plants 
were modified by culture and the art of 
early plant-improvers, or whether such 
plants were conferred by nature on favored 
countries, whence they were afterwards 
distributed. In either case the original 
wildings, or rather their original forms, 
may not now exist in the neighborhood 
which gave them birth. During the pres- 
ent century, a Frenchman named Olivier 
imagined that he had discovered wild 


* This work was reviewed by Mr. Bentham in this 
journal in 1856. 
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wheat on the banks of the Euphrates. 
But the general belief now is that his 
wildings were merely specimens of culti- 
vated wheat, which had escaped from their 
fields. 

“The lentil and chick pea probably no 
longer exist in nature,” says our author; 
and when he adds that “other species, as 
wheat, maize, the broad bean, carthamus, 
very rarely found wild, appear to be in 
course of extinction,” we feel bound to 
remark that if Mr. Darwin, the most im- 
partial of inquirers, shows at any time the 
slightest anxiety to discover examples of 
evolution, attributing wheat and other 
cereals to the gradual improvement of un- 
cultivated grasses, our author is assuredly 
a little over-sanguine as to his discovery 
of original forms. Wheat, he thinks, may 
have been indigenous in Mesopotamia, 
and in his account of maize he says, “ Set- 
tled populations can only have been formed 
where nutritious species existed naturally 
in soil of easy cultivation.” The potato, 
the sweet potato, and maize, according to 
our author, fulfilled these conditions in 
America; “and as the great populations 
of this part of the world existed first in 
the high grounds of Chili and Mexico, it 
is there probably that wild maize existed.” 

It is singular that the name of Darwin 


is only once or twice mentioned in the 


volume before us. But this shows the 
limited character of the task its author 
has undertaken, and some persons proba- 
bly would have thought his work more 
satisfactory if he had altogether avoided 
the abstruse inquiries of that naturalist, 
confining himself entirely to the depart- 
ment of the botanist and man of letters. 

M. de Candolle says that “selection, 
that great factor which Darwin had the 
merit of introducing so happily into sci- 
ence, plays an important part when agri- 
culture is established ; but in every epoch, 
and especially in its earliest stage, the 
choice of species is more important than 
the selection of varieties.” In accordance 
with this view, he adds that “the lowest 
savages know the plants of their country ; 
but the example of the Australians and 
Patagonians shows that if they do not 
consider them productive and easy to rear, 
they do not entertain the idea of cultivat- 
ing them.” 

Accordingly, M. de Candolle makes the 
distribution of the populations of the 
globe dependent on the spontaneous char- 
acter of the food plants of various regions. 
Australia was thinly populated because, 
in spite of its favorable climate, nature 
had not endowed it with productive spe- 
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cies of plants. “There must be valuable 
qualities in a wild plant in order to lead to 
its cultivation,” and the indigenous flora 
was so poor, as regards its capability of 
improvement by culture, that, although 
Sir Joseph Hooker has enumerated more 
than a hundred species which may be used 
in some way, they were not, as a matter of 
fact, cultivated by the natives; and, in 
spite of the improved methods of the col- 
onists, no one does cultivate them. So 
says M. de Candolle, and he applies the 
same reasoning to the plants of South 
Africa and of Patagonia, countries which 
were naturally poor, he says, in the pro- 
ductive species, while their isolation from 
regions which nature had treated more 
liberally, and their unfortunate exclusion 
due to distance, drought, or deserts, pre- 
vented the migrations of useful plants 
from reaching them. On the contrary, in 
other countries a number of useful species 
easily cultivated were found from the be- 
ginning —rice and the several leguminous 
plants of southern Asia, and barley and 
wheat in their native land of Mesopotamia. 
M. de Candolle thinks that the earliest 
empires of the world with their enormous 
populations were reared in certain dis- 
tricts to which nature had granted as a 
special gift productive species of plants, 
together with a favorable climate. In 
America the maize, the potato, the sweet 
potato, and manioc take the place of the 
earliest food plants of the East; but these 
productive species were not improved by 
the hand of man as population grew, or at 
any rate not so much so as to have lost 
their original forms; they were the cause 
which enabled these regions to support 
that population. Consistently with this 
view he finds wheat and maize growing 
spontaneously in their respective centres 
from which these useful species were dif- 
fused. 

M. de Candolle does not appear to have 
abandoned the opinion expressed in ‘ Géo- 
graphie Botanique Raisonnée,” that plants 
have rarely been so much modified by 
culture that they cannot be identified with 
their wild prototypes. We need scarcely 
observe that such a theory is diametrically 
opposed to the teaching of Mr. Darwin. 
M.de Candolle holds that our most prolific 
cereals, as well as other plants, were the 
gift of nature to certain regions, and that 
the great populations of the world accu- 
mulated in particular sites in consequence 
of these gifts; while Darwin thought that 
the varying forms of florists’ flowers and 
garden vegetables must convince us that 
selection is everything, and the choice of 
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the particular species to be operated upon 
is by comparison nothing. You can con- 
vert such common subjects as pelargo- 
niums and potatoes, turnips, radishes, and 
carnations to every size, shape, and color 
by a few years’ breeding and selection. 
In accordance with this view, the most 
useful food plants may have been devel- 
oped from obscure grasses and other un- 
productive forms of plants, and great 
populations may have been everywhere 
founded on plant improvement. Mr. Dar- 
win himself, in referring to the theory 
which De Candolle had avowed in his 
“ Géographie Botanique,” remarks that 


on this view, considering that savages would 
not have chosen rare plants for cultivation, 
that useful plants are generally conspicuous, 
and that they could not have been the inhab- 
itants of deserts or of remote and recently dis- 
covered islands, it appears to me strange that 
so many of our cultivated plants should be 
still unknown, or only doubtfully known in 
the wild state. 


But if they have been profoundly modi- 
fied by culture, the difficulty disappears, 
as it does provided they had been exter- 
minated during the progress of civiliza- 
tion, which M. de Candolle himself states 
can have rarely happened, for the earliest 
earth-tillers in any country having selected 
one of M. de Candolle’s highly endowed 
species, its growth would then be carried 
on within the boundaries of cultivation, 
and its extirpation from the waste lands 
would be less likely to occur, as it would 
cease to be an object of search. It seems 
to us that our author has not given due 
weight to the fact that the earliest cultivat- 
ors were savages waging war with nature 
with tools rudely pointed with flints, or 
at a still earlier date with finger-nails only. 
Mr. Darwin has recited in “ Animals and 
Plants under Domestication” the ac- 
counts of travellers of the wretched food 
collected by savages in Australia, Sikhim, 
South Africa, and other places. As to 
the cereals, if the present size of the grains 
was not acquired under cultivation, some 
countries were greatly blessed compared 
with others. Barth’s “ Travels in Central 
Africa” is cited by Mr. Darwin for the 
account of several tribes in the central 
region who collect the seeds of wild 
grasses for food. Livingstone described 
the natives near Tete as collecting the 
seeds of a wild grass. There are numer- 
ous kinds of grasses with seeds of small 
size which are used as food —for exam- 
pie, in the deserts of the Punjaub, where 
the seeds of four genera are so used, 
namely of Agrostis, Panicum, Cenchrus, 
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and Pennisetum —as well as the seeds of 
four other genera belonging to distinct 
families. 

As to the absence of any useful plant in 
Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, New 
Zealand, or America, south of La Plata, as 
also from all uninhabited islands, these are 
facts entirely opposed to M. de Candolle’s 
view that nearly all our useful plants, na- 
tives of Europe, Asia, and South America, 
had originally existed in their present 
condition. As the various introduced 
plants find in these countries a suitable 
soil and climate, it is astonishing that 
nothing useful should have been naturally 
produced under such favorable circum- 
stances. We are, in fact, driven by a 
process of logical exhaustion to conclude 
that the chief food plants were not created 
as we find them, and that non-improve- 
ment of natural species indicates the ab- 
sence of population or of motive for im- 
provement. The inhabitants of Australia 
and the Cape of Good Hope did not cul- 
tivate the ground at all, and in those par- 
ticular parts of America which have been 
referred to as originally barren of useful 
plants, the ground was very imperfectly 
cultivated, the inhabitants being hunters 
or fishermen. In the case of New Zea- 
land, Mr. Darwin explains that the Poly- 
nesian colonists brought with them seeds 
and roots as well as the dog, so that the 
early colonists, like the later European 
migrants, had no particular inducement 
to cultivate and improve the aboriginal 
plants, which could not possibly compete 
with those which they brought with them, 
and which had been for ages grown and 
perfected in the more populuus and civil- 
ized parts of the world. 

The same reasoning applies to the sev's 
of ancient empires, which were both civ- 
ilized and thickly peopled ; as, for exam- 
ple, Mexico, Peru, Chili, and brazil, where 
cultivation and other arts were prectised 
before the arrival of the Spanish and kcr- 
tuguese voyagers. As in the Old Worl., 
so in the New, there was no want of na- 
tive food plants ; and, says Mr. Darwin, — 


Had North America been civilized for as 
long a period and as thickly peopled as Asia 
or Europe, it is probable that the native vines, 
mulberries, crabs, and plums, would have 
given rise after a long course of cultivation to 
a multitude of varieties, some extremely dif- 
ferent from their parent stocks; and escaped 
seedlings would have caused in the New as in 
the Old World much perplexity with respect 
to their specific distinctness pone § parentage. 


Having already suggested the methods 
of the prehistoric dispersal of plants, our 
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next and chief concern is to render an ac- 
count of their subsequent movements. 
This is, in fact, the task which M. de 
Candolle has undertaken, and with all his 
great resources of learning, diligence, and 
care he has found it sufficiently involved. 
The history of the introduced plants of a 
country is often as obscure as that of its 
people. We know historically that neither 
the Scotch, nor English, nor Welsh are 
indigenous races, and we know something 
of the nations that preceded them. In 
like manner we know the history of most 
of our cultivated plants, whether Roman 
generals brought them, or the explorers 
of the New World, or the collectors of the 
great nursery firms who are ransacking 
the globe at the present time and import- 
ing novelties every day. But some of the 
more ancient travels of plants are far more 
obscure. 

It is easy to conceive that the earliest 
colonists of the world carried with them in 
their migrations those species of their 
own Cultivated plants, as well as domestic 
animals, which suited the new regions, and 
in proportion to the want of civilization 
among them would be the small number of 
the introductions. As population became 


more dense, and agriculture and art im- 
proved, the introduction of a larger num- 


ber would be accomplished. So long as 
people lived by the chase, or by depastur- 
ing their flocks and herds throughout an 
extensive country, they would require few 
cultivated plants; but as the population 
became more dense and civilized, their 
wants in this respect would necessarily be 
increased. It is easy to imagine what 
would happen when an energetic race had 
established a great empire, having come 
munications, as the Romans had, with the 
whole world so far as it was known. Such 
a race in their earlier period would be 
collectors of useful plants for the support 
of their increasing population, and later 
on they would be distributors. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that two great civilizers of 
the ancient world — war and commerce — 
must have spread the most useful plants 
wherever their influence extended. 

In his present work M. de Candolle 
includes two hundred and forty-seven spe- 
cies of plants of utility most commonly 
cultivated, of which the Old World has 
furnished one hundred and ninety-nine, 
America forty-five, while three are still 
uncertain. He thinks it surprising that 
the United States, with their vast territory, 
which will soon support hundreds of mil- 
lions of inhabitants, only yielded two na- 
tive species of food plants — the Jerusalem 
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artichoke and the gourds. Within the 
past two thousand years there has been 
no discovery, not even to the extent of a 
single species, which can rival the older 
food plants — maize, rice, the potato, 
sweet potato, bread-fruit, date, cereals, 
millets, sorghums, the banana, and the soy 
bean of China and Japan, which have all 
been cultivated from three to five thou- 
sand years. 

After all, the plants of utility are few. 
About one hundred thousand species of 
flowering plants are known to botanists, 
and only two hundred and forty-seven of 
these render direct and important ser- 
vices, or are in any degree indispensable, 
to man. About forty-four species, how- 
ever, have been made the special subjects 
of man’s care, and have accompanied his 
migrations from an unknown period of 
history. Very few useful plants were 
common to both hemispheres till their 
distribution by man had made them so. 
None were indigenous to the Arctic or 
Antarctic region, nor to Patagonia or the 
Cape of Good Hope, nor to Australia, if 
we except that very indifferent vegetable 
Tetragona expansa, and the blue gum, 
Eucalyptus globulus. 

It may be accepted as a general conclu- 
sion that the most essential plants come 
on the stage first, so that their history 
includes that of the earliest agriculture 
and of the most ancient people of the 
world. Ata later stage we may presume 
that other plants were found useful, such 
as the artificial fodder plants which began 
to be cultivated for cattle when the purely 
pastoral system of husbandry by nomad 
tribes came to an end, just as cattle rancb- 
ings will do in America at no distant date, 
it is said. The cultivation of medicinal 
plants would follow, in the course of time, 
with that of edible fruits and garden veg- 
etables, and of aromatic leaves and seeds, 
such as tea and coffee. Tea, it is true, is 
so old in Chinese history that no record 
exists of the earliest cultivation of the 
plant, and the only account of its origin is 
purely legendary. If tea and coffee had 
been more essential to us in this country, 
they would have been here before the 
seventeenth century. 

Among the plants of prehistoric culti- 
vation, rice perhaps should take prece- 
dence, since it has probably supplied the 
means of subsistence to a greater number 
of the human race than any other cereal. 
It is conjectured that the earliest agricul- 
ture originated in dry eastern countries, 
and therefore for the most part on the 
banks of rivers where irrigation could be 
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easily supplied. As an aquatic plant, rice 
may have grown spontaneously on the 
numerous river banks of China and of 
India; at any rate, the Chinese emperor, 
Chin-nong, sowed it ceremoniously with 
his own hands at a festival instituted by 
him 2800 B.c. It was cultivated in the 
valley of the Euphrates 400 B.c., and was 
transported a thousand years later to the 
irrigated parts of Syria, thence to Egypt, 
and thence, in comparatively modern 
times, and by routes which will occur to 
the reader, to Spain and to America. 

The oldest agriculture was that of China, 
Egypt, and the adjacent countries of Asia, 
and notwithstanding the advanced state 
of the agriculture of China as far back as 
2700 B.C, the earliest migration of a num- 
ber of useful plants from western Asia, 
their original home perhaps, into the Ce- 
lestial Empire, only occurred in the second 
century before the Christian era, at the 
period of the mission of Chang-Kien. 
That famous ambassador, who is said to 
have remained two years in the West, car- 
ried home with him the bean, cucumber, 
lucern, saffron, sesame, the walnut, pea, 
spinach, water-melon, and other plants. 
The Mongolians could hardly have intro- 
duced many new and useful piants into 
China, since their immigration was from 


the wrong quarter, that is, from a country 
too cold to have originated them. 

M. de Candolle discusses the migrations 
between China and the West with much 


learning. In his detailed account of th 

peach and apricot, in another part of tl - 
work, he states that the Chinese knew the 
latter plant “two or three thousand years 
before the Christian era,” and that Chang- 
Kien, who went as far as Bactriana, first 
made the West known to the Celestials, 
and that “it was then, perhaps, that the 
apricot was introduced to western Asia.” 
In treating of the peach he says, “I for- 
merly attributed a Chinese origin to the 
peach, a contrary opinion to that which 


prevailed at the time, and which people | 


who are not on a par with modern science 
continue to reproduce.” He then pro- 
ceeds to enforce his view that different 
varieties of the peach, besides two wild 
forms, had certainly been known in China 
“for thousands of years ” before the Chris- 
tian era, before its introduction into the 
Greco-Roman world, and for a thousand 
years, perhaps, before its introduction into 
the lands of the Sanskrit-speaking race. 
The history of the peach, like that of 
the apricot, is particularly interesting. 
They both came from a part of the interior 
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of Asia more distant than the city of Cera- 
sus, the earliest home of the cherry, which, 
at the triumph of Lucullus, heralded the 
arrival of other fruits from further inland, 
Rome proving always a halfway station 
from which western Europe received 
them. Neither Cato, Varro, Cicero, nor 
any author of republican Rome, nor poet 
of the Augustan age, nor the elder Greeks 
whose works have been preserved, men- 
tion the peach or apricot. We have al- 
ready noticed conquest as an impulse of 
migration, and accordingly the extension 
of the “ Roman world” eastward formed 
an epoch in the history of plant migration. 
As Professor Hehn observes, “It was 
only when the Roman Empire, after the 
overthrow of Mithridates, began to extend, 
directly or indirectly, to the valleys of 
Armenia and the southern margin of the 
Caspian Sea, that the natural treasures of 
these strange and fertile regions were 
gradually disclosed, and bit by bit con- 
veyed to Italy.” Towards the middle of 
the first century of the Christian era the 
gardeners of Italy had planted for profit 
“the Persian apple” and Armenian plum, 
2.é., the peach, Amygdalus persica and 
Prunus armeniaca. M. de Candolle’s in- 
genious theory of the Chinese origin of 
the peach is entirely at variance with the 
explanation suggested by Mr. Darwin and 
adopted by his followers. The peach, he 
says, is not mentioned by Xenophon, 
though it must have been heard of about 
the time of the retreat of the ten thousand, 
and possibly became known by report 
after the expedition of Alexander, for The- 
ophrastus mentions it as a Persian fruit 
332 B.c. Itis not mentioned in the He- 
brew writings, and has no Sanskrit name, 
and as the Sanskrit-speaking peoples, as 
well as the early Greeks and Hebrews, all 
migrated from the upper part of the Eu- 
phrates valley, M. de Candolle concludes 
that it could not have been an aboriginal 
of western Asia, and that it came from 
China. The Chinese, he says, had early 
discovered the route over the mountains 
to Kashmir, Bokhara, and Persia, and by 
this road the first peach-stones may have 
travelled. M. de Candolle refers to the 
fact that the peach has been found wild in 
different parts of Asia, and he observes 
very justly that this does not prove it to 
be indigenous, since the wildings may have 
sprung from the stones of cultivated fruit. 
The same remark applies to wheat, maize, 
and many other plants for which M. de 
Candolle is inclined sometimes to claim 
an indigenous as well as spontaneous ex- 
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istence. Mr. Darwin,* on the contrary, 
accepts the opinion of T. A. Knight and 
other horticulturists that the peach is a 
modified almond, which acquired its pres- 
ent character at a comparatively late pe- 
riod. This, Mr. Darwin believes, would 
account for the several facts brought for- 
ward by our author, “‘on the same princi- 
ple that the nectarine, the offspring of the 
peach, has few native names, and became 
known in Europe at a still later period.” 

It is evident that however ancient the 
agriculture of China may have been, and 
whatever improvements were effected by 
culture in its food plants or fruits, the iso- 
lation of the country must have checked 
their migration. It was not so, however, 
with the plants of that vast region which 
stretches from the Ganges to Armenia and 
the Nile. History has placed in this part 
of the world the cradle of the human race, 
and if the plants of chief utility and orna- 
ment were originated, as we believe they 
were, by selection and the long-exerted 
skill of early plant-improvers —of whom 
Ceres may have been a successful proto- 
type —then this part of Asia must have 
been the birthplace of the best plants as 
well as of the most civilized nations. We 
approach now to historic times, when the 
Turanian, Aryan, and Semitic races en- 
gaged in constant wars, with frequent 
great migrations of men, and no doubt of 
plants, when the first Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian empires were founded, and when the 
Aryan tribes migrated to the west and 
south, carrying, no doubt, some of their 
best plants with them. 

Wheat, which is now the bread corn of 
twelve European nations, and is fast sup- 
planting maize in America and several 
inferior grains in India, was no doubt 
widely grown in the prehistoric world. 
The Chinese cultivated it 2700 B.c. asa 
gift direct from heaven, the Egyptians 
attributed its origin to Isis, and the Greeks 
to Ceres. A classic account of the distri- 
bution of wheat over the primeval world 
shows that Ceres, having taught her favor- 
ite Triptolemus agriculture and the art of 
breadmaking, gave him her chariot, a celes- 
tial vehicle which he used in useful trav- 
els for the purpose of distributing corn 
to all nations. Ancient monuments show 
that the cultivation of wheat had been 
established in Egypt before the invasion 
of the shepherds, and there is evidence 
that more productive varieties of wheat 
have taken the place of one, at least, of the 
ancient sorts. 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. i., 


P. 357. 
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Innumerable varieties exist of. common 
wheat. Colonel Le Couteur, of Jersey, 
cultivated one hundred and fifty-varieties, 
Mr. Darwin mentions a French gentleman 
who had collected three hundred and 
twenty-two varieties, and the great firm 
of French seed-merchants, Vilmorin-An- 
drieux et Cie., cultivate about twice as 
many in their trial grounds near Paris, 
In their recent work on “Les Meilleurs 
Blés,” M. Henry L. de Vilmorin has de- 
scribed sixty-eight varieties of best wheat, 
which he has classed into seven groups, 
though these groups can hardly be called 
distinct species, since M. Henry L. de 
Vilmorin has cross-bred three of them, 
Triticum vulgare, T. turgidum, and T. 
durum, and has found the offspring fer- 
tile. 

Three small-grained varieties of com- 
mon wheat were cultivated by the first 
lake-dwellers of Switzerland (time of Tro- 
jan war) as well as by the less ancient 
lake-dwellers of western Switzerland and 
of Italy, by the people of Hungary in the 
stone age, and by the Egyptians on the 
evidence of a brick of a pyramid in which 
a grain was embedded, and to which the 
date of 3359 B.C. has been assigned. The 
existence of names for wheat in the most 
ancient languages confirms this evidence 
of the antiquity of its culture in all the 
more temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but it seems improbable that wheat 
has ever been found growing persistently 
in a wild state, although the fact has often 
been asserted by poets, travellers, and 
‘jstorians. In the Odyssey, for example, 

: are told that wheat grew in Sicily with- 
out the aid of man, but a blind poet could 
not have seen this himself, 4nd a botanical 
fact can hardly be accepted from a writer 
whose own existence has been contested. 
Diodorus repeats the tradition that Osiris 
found wheat and barley growing promiscu- 
ously in Palestine, but neither this nor 
other discoveries of persistent wild wheat 
seem to us to be credible, seeing that 
wheat does not appear to be endowed with 
a power of persistency except under cul- 
ture. Sir John Lawes has shown at Roth- 
amsted that wheat, like other domesticated 
plants, does not survive many years when 
exposed to the rivalry of wild competi- 
tors. He left the upper end of a wheat- 
field uncut and uncropped, and allowed the 
grain to fall when ripe; and in three years 
there was hardly a single ear of corn left, 
while those which could be found were 
short in the stalk, with perhaps a single 
grain, instead of thirty or forty, in the ear. 
In the struggie for existence on untilled 
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ground weeds invariably destroy wheat. 
Cultivated plants are dominant only when 
protected. Our food plants, in short, are 
artificial in their present forms, and in a 
state of nature they would rapidly disap- 
pear. The fittest survivals in nature are 
the hardiest and most robust — that is, the 
weeds ; and cereals, selected and modified 
as they were with the object of attaining 
size and prolificacy, could not win their 
way amongst such competitors without a 
great deal of help, hoeing, and manure. 
The agriculture of the Euphrates was 
probably as ancient as that of the Nile, 
and although the history of the Dravidian 
and the Malay peoples does not reach far 
back, M. de Candolle assigns as old an 
agriculture to India and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Possessing as we do evidence of 
Egyptian and Pheenician visits to various 
stations in the Mediterranean regions and 
even to countries far beyond, we may be 
sure that they carried useful plants with 
them, but we have no historical record of 
the actual arrival of any of the cereals in 
England or the northern coasts of Europe, 
and the kitchen middens of the Danish 
dwellings in the age before metals had 
reached Denmark have exhibited no sign 
of the practice of agriculture at that time. 
The age may not have been more remote 


than that of Pericles or of the palmy days 
of the Roman republic, and the Scandina- 
vians of the period may have subsisted on 
the animal food obtained by fishing and 
hunting, with cabbages and other indige- 
nous vegetables which would not require 


cultivation. The Ayran nations, whose 
migrations to Europe began from twenty- 
five hundred to two thousand years B.c., 
probably increased the list of European 
plants, though we learn from names occur- 
ring in tongues older than these migra- 
tions, such as Finn, Basque, Berber, and 
the language of the Guanchos of the 
Canary Islands, that several plants from 
the East must have been cultivated in 
Europe prior to those migrations. In 
later times, when the use of bronze had 
reached as far north as Sweden, we meet 
with the first evidence of agriculture at 
that period in the carving of a cart drawn 
by two oxen, among the remains of the 
inhabitants. 

In other parts of Europe an earlier agri- 
culture existed. Professor Heer has de- 
scribed the seeds of cereals found in the 
midden heaps of the lake-dwellers of east- 
ern Switzerland, showing that plants had 
been imported as early as the stone age 
or the siege of Troy from the countries 
south of the Alps. M. de Candolle adds 
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that they may have received plants culti- 
vated by the Iberians who occupied Gaul 
before the Kelts. Ata later period, when 
these same lake-dwellers of Switzerland 
and Savoy possessed bronze, their agri- 
culture was more varied, and they then 
cultivated a larger number of species 
than the lake-dwellers of Italy when in 
possession of the same metal, but this 
might have been due to a greater antiq- 
uity or to local circumstances. In con- 
tinuing this analysis M. de Candolle 
adds : — 


The remains of the lake-dwellers of Lay- 
bach and of the Mondsee in Austria prove 
likewise a completely primitive agriculture ; 
no cereals have been found at Laybach, and 
but a single grain of wheat at the Mondsee. 
The backward condition of agriculture in this , 
eastern part of Europe is contrary to the 
hypothesis based on a few words used by 
ancient historians, that the Aryans sojourned 
first in the region of the Danube, and that 
Thrace was civilized before Greece. In spite 
of this example, agriculture appears in general 
to have been more ancient in the temperate 
parts of Europe than we should be inclined to 
believe from the Greeks, who were disposed, 
like certain modern writers, to attribute all 
progress to their own uation. 


The agriculture of the New World coin- 
cides with its name, the earliest civilization 
of Mexico and Peru being subsequent to 
the Christian era ; still we may argue from 
the widespread cultivation of the most 
useful plants of America at the time of its 
discovery that M. de Candolle is not mis- 
taken in claiming at least two thousand 
years as the period of their domestication. 
The clearest evidence exists that culti- 
vated and other plants have travelled very 
widely, and also that they have sometimes 
flourished better in their new homes than 
they had done in the older ones, so that, 
however suitable soil and climate:may be 
for particular plants in any given country, 
it does not follow that they ever grew 
there in a state of nature. On the con- 
trary, some productive regions, such as 
Australia, only received the gift of useful 
plants in modern times. Our own history 
is older, still none of our most useful 
plants are native, and, in fact, most of the 
vegetation seen in the course of a stroll 
on a summer’s day is actually of foreign 
origin. All our cultivated crops are so, 
as, for instance, the cereals and turnips, 
most of the clovers, the cattle cabbage, 
and the mangold wurzel, which were all 
introduced either from Europe, or, per- 
haps in the case of the cereals and flax, 
direct from the far East by one of the 
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early Aryan races, which appear to have 
taught Europe her first steps in agricul- 
ture. 

In the hedgerows several of the so- 
called native trees and shrubs are really 
foreign in their origin. The discovery of 
the submerged forest off Cromer, stretch- 
ing away under the shallow waters of 
the German Ocean towards the opposite 
coast, has brought to light prehistoric 
and yet visible evidence as to the trees 
which are native, and at the same time 
it has suggested routes by which we now 
know that some of our so-called native 
plants reached these islands in a former 
order of the world. Plants, as already 
said, are not necessarily native because 
they flourish and seem at home. The 
oak, yew, beech, and Scotch fir were un- 
doubtedly among the trees of our prehis- 
toric forests, but our “ hedgerow elms” 
are not all native, and the commonest of 
the several sorts growing south of the 
Trent, the old English elm, is not an in- 
digenous species. The aspect of our own 
country must have been almost as much 
changed by the introduction of the elm 
and plane, the spruce, larch, silver fir, 
and other foreign conifers, as well as the 
laurel and numerous shrubs grown in the 
precincts of dwellings, as that of Portu- 
gal has been in recent times by the intro- 
duction of camellias, oranges, the Austra- 
lian gum-tree, and the loquat from China, 
a tree which has proved particularly ac- 
ceptable in a sunny climate, since as a 
giver of shade it surpasses even the fig.* 

Europe seems to have been originally 
bare both of cereals and of other useful 
plants. Her native fruits were merely 
nuts and poor berries, masts, sorbs, and 
crabs; the rest came from the East by 
various routes, which have been already 
indicated. Within the historic period 
Rome was the great emporium, and owing 
to her conquests in the earliest cultivated 
countries of the East, the cradle of the 
oldest and best plants, her generals be- 
came the chief introducers of vegetable 
novelties. They conferred on France, for 
example, the means of producing her ex- 
quisite wines and the best of her cognac, 
and they planted the vine even in En- 
gland. Cesar found in Britain, according 
to his “ Commentaries,” apples of indif- 
ferent quality, and a very poor catalogue 
of other fruits, such as the hazel, bullace, 
wild raspberry, sloe, eider, and blackberry. 
The generals who succeeded him left us, 
at quitting, the pear, peach, cherry, vine, 


* Crawford’s Portugal Old and New, 1880, p. 127. 
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fig, mulberry, damson, medlar, and walnut, 
with many ornamental shrubs. They 
were men of taste and luxury, and some 
of those who resided long in this country 
sent to Rome for any novelty suited to 
the climate, planted probably the first 
orchards —at least, of superior fruits — 
the earliest rose gardens, and among other 
trees the bay, the English elm, the plane, 
which had passed from Asia into Italy, 
and had reached the northern shores of 
Gaul, as Pliny states, about A.D. 79. 

Among similar examples of what pio- 
neers and conquerors have done, the 
Moors brought to western Europe that 
most valuable milk and butter making for- 
age plant, lucern, and the sugarcane, as 
well as many flowers and other plants of 
Arabia. The most remarkable gifts of 
this kind are conferred from an instinctive 
desire to render the earth more produc- 
tive, as when Sir Walter Raleigh planted 
at Youghal the American tuber, which has 
proved at once a blessing and a curse, the 
food plant of millions, but unfortunately a 
lamentable agent of improvidence. 

It is, of course, by the activity of man 
—the explorer of every corner of the 
world —that the migrations of useful 
plants have been effected, so that the 
history of man’s migrations would include 
that of the plants he has taken with him. 
We have already referred to some of the 
older wanderings of nations, and to their 
work in distributing plants throughout the 
world. As examples of more modern 
wanderings we may take the rice plant 
and maize, one of them the most impor- 
tant food plant of the New World, the 
other holding a similar position among the 
most populous countries of the East. In 
the time of Columbus maize was confined 
to America. It travelled into several old 
countries by routes which need not be 
given in detail. It will suffice to say that 
it travelled on its merits, as the most pro- 
ductive of all cereals, quickly, and that 
seeds were sown early in the sixteenth 
century in Spanish, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, and English gardens. Soon after- 
wards it spread into the fields of various 
countries. The Venetians transported it 
to the East, and it became naturalized in 
Turkey, the Danubian countries, Hun- 
gary, and in the Levant and south Europe 
generally, where it now forms the principal 
bread corn of the people. Following the 
routes of commerce, it has travelled to 
China and Japan, and it has even pene- 
trated to the heart of Africa in company 
with missionaries or with persons engaged 
in trade — the slave-trade perhaps. 
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Rice being an Old World plant has an 
ancient history and a Sanskrit name, v7thz, 
which became in the Iranic languages 
brizi, a root, whence came the Greek 
name for rice, and the Latin oryza. He- 
rodotus, who had heard of the wool which 
grew on trees (cotton), had also heard of 
rice as a food plant of India. The Mace- 
donian conquest of Asia made the plant 
known to the Greeks, but it was during 
the Persian dominion that it first migrated 
as a useful plant from the banks of the 
Indus to the Oxus and Euphrates. The 
Arabs brought it to Europe. Having 
been long acquainted with the grain 
through their Indo-Ethiopian trade, they 
introduced its cultivation in the delta of 
the Nile after their conquest of Egypt; 
and the Moors afterwards pursued the 
same kind of farming, with the aid of irri- 
gation, in the lowlands of Spain, especially 
in the basins of the Guadalquivir and 
Guadiana, and in the rich marshlands of 
Valencia. Spain proved a halfway station 
in the passage of this grain from Asia to 
America, and rice and maize were soon 
growing side by side in both hemispheres. 

Tea, sugar, coffee, and cotton have all 
travelled far from home. The first-named 
plant was transported in Wardian cases 
from China to Assam, where, within Brit- 


ish possessions, the plant and its culture 
have become naturalized. As to sugar 


our story must be brief. Its primitive 
range, M. de Candolle thinks, extended 
from Bengal to Cochin China, and per- 
haps included the Sunda Isles and the 
Moluccas, whose climate is similar. Its 
extension from India westwards is not 
difficult to trace. The Greco-Roman world 
was only slightly acquainted with the 
sugarcane, and the Hebrew writings do 
not mention it. The cultivation of the 
plant probably did not exist west of the 
Indus at the time of the Jewish captivity 
at Babylon. Egypt, Sicily, and the south 
of Spain owed it to the Moors in the 
Middle Ages, and it flourished in those 
countries till its great success in the new 
colonies of Spain caused the abandonment 
of its culture in Europe. From Sicily 
the sugarcane was transported to Madeira 
by Don Henriquez; it accompanied the 
Portuguese into Brazil, the English into 
Barbadoes and Jamaica in the seventeenth 
century, and the French into Bourbon 
and Mauritius. 

Returning to the Old World, we find 
the use of coffee unknown in Arabia, its 


acquired a taste for it in Persia, and made 
known its use to his countrymen at home. 
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It had reached Constantinople in 1550, 
and there after a while it was for political 
and ecoromical reasons forbidden, toler- 
ated, and taxed in turn. The Venetians 
brought the berry westwards in 1615, and 
the cafés of Paris and establishments of 
the same class in London were opened 
soon afterwards. Butin these cases the 
berry only wandered, while its culture re- 
mained behind. A touching story has 
been told of the travels and dangers of a 
coffee plant. The first specimen of the 
plant rooted in French soil in a hothouse 
in the Royal Gardens of Versailles in 
1703, but it died from ill-treatment. A 
little later another plant was received at 
the same gardens as a present from Am- 
sterdam, the Dutch being then great trad- 
ers with the East. It flourished, and was 
propagated by cuttings, one of which was 
given by Antoine de Jussieu to the Cheva- 
lier Déclieux, a naval officer, who under- 
took to convey it to the French colony at 
Martinique, where it was hoped coffee 
might become a commercial product. 
Aided by gods and men we know how 
plants have travelled and survived great 
dangers, sometimes encountering a lati- 
tude too cold for them, and sometimes, 
like the breadfruit on board the Bounty, 
surviving the dangers of a mutiny. M. 
Déclieux’s coffee plant was nearly lost 
through a failure in the store of water dur- 
ing the voyage. Only one glassful daily 
could be spared for each person on board, 
and none for the coffee plant, which must 
inevitably have perished but for the cheva- 
lier’s devotion to it. Anxious that the 
valuable plant entrusted to him should be 
landed in safety, he bestowed upon it daily 
half his allowance of water, and, at the 
cost of much suffering to himself, saved 
its life. 

There are several species of cotton, 
some of them indigenous to the New, 
some tothe Old World. On the discovery 
of America, the Spaniards found Barba- 
does cotton, Gossypium barbadense, in 
cultivation and in use from the West India 
Islands to Peru and from Mexico to Bra- 
zil. Seeds of this sort have since been 
scattered in India, Java, and other hot 
countries of the East, where their off- 
spring have increased the confusion aris- 
ing from the existence of several species, 
and the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween them. Gossypium herbaceum is, 
however, an ancient species in Asiatic 


} | plantations, indigenous in Burma and the 
indigenous country, till a mufti of Aden | 


Indian archipelago, but not identical with 
the tree cotton, G. arboreum, of Upper 


| Egypt, mentioned by Herodotus, Ditos- 
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corides, and Theophrastus. Even in the 
time of Pliny it does not appear that any 
kind of cotton was cultivated in Lower 
Egypt, though a hundred years later it had 
migrated into that part of the country. 
Pliny was mistaken in supposing that the 
dress of the Egyptian priests and the 
grave-clothes of the mummies were of cot- 
ton. In modern times the microscope has 
shown them to be of linen, as were the 
priestly robes of the Jews, in accordance 
with divine behests received not long after 
their departure from Egypt. The com- 
monest cultivated cotton now in all coun- 
tries, including the United States, is G. 
herbaceum, a native of this hemisphere 
which followed the migration of men and 
plants to America in company with sugar. 

There is no trailing plant which has 
entwined itself more persistently into the 
affections of numerous nations than the 
vine, whose native country seems to be 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, 
where immense quantities of wild vines 
grow to this day, and where in ancient 
times Noah made wine. In Egypt it is 
probable that the arts of grape-growing 
and wine-making were practised five or 
six thousand years ago, but in China and 
the east of Asia only two thousand years 
ago. M.de Candolle believes that both 
Semitic and Aryan nations knew the use 
of wine, and distributed the vine in all the 
countries into which they migrated, in- 
cluding India, Egypt, and Europe. Its 
further distribution by Greeks and Ro- 
mans is well known, and we shall pass 
over those classic travels, as well as the 
more modern movements into America 
and into our several colonies. Professor 
Hehn’s essay on the vine is a long one, 
full of interest and curious research. 

The common cabbage, Brassica ole- 
vracea of Linnzus, exists in the wild state 
in two distinct regions of Europe — the 
Mediterranean coast near Nice, Genoa, 
and Lucca, and those of the United King- 
dom and Denmark and some other spots. 
It is not quite certain whether the plantis 
indigenous in these sites or the result of 
self-sowing from cultivation, so that the 
facts of geographical botany are rather 
bare with regard to this useful plant. On 
the contrary, historical and philological 
data afford clear evidence of the compar- 
atively modern and European origin of 
the countless varieties of cabbage which 
cultivation has produced. Most of these 
modifications have been effected since the 
days of the ancient Greeks. Theophras- 
tus distinguished three forms of the cab- 
bage ; Pliny, double that number ; Tourne- 





fort, twenty; De Candolle, more than 
thirty. That these “improvements” of 
the tough and hardy straggler of Shake- 
speare’s Cliff and many similar seaside 
stations were effected by European culti- 
vators seem certain, inasmuch as their 
common names are numerous in European 
languages and rare or modern in those of 
Asia. There are five or six ancient roots 
from which the European names are de- 
rived. (1) Xa or kad in several Keltic or 
Slav names, which with the French name 
cabus clearly owns the same origin as 
caput, a term derived from the head- 
shaped form of the cabbage. (2) Cau, 
khol, in several Latin, German, and Keltic 
languages (cau/is, stem or cabbage); choli 
in old German, 40/7 in modern German, 
kaal in Danish, £ao/and ol in Breton, cal 
in Irish. (3) Bresic, bresych, brassic, of 
the Keltic and Latin languages, from 
which perhaps were derived derza and 
verza of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and varza of the Roumanians. (4) Azaof 
the Basques (Iberians) differs little from 
the preceding. 

After showing that the various names 
of the cabbage in the Keltic languages 
prove the existence of the species on the 
west coast of Europe, M. de Candolle 
says:— 

If the Aryan Kelts had brought the plant 
from Asia, they would probably not have in- 
vented names taken from three different 
sources. It is easy to admit, on the contrary, 
that the Aryan nations, seeing the cabbage 
wild, and perhaps already used in Europe by 
the Iberians or the Ligurians, either invented 
names or adopted those of the earlier inhab- 
itants. 


M. de Candolle has no doubt that the wild 
plant was gathered before it was culti- 
vated, and that the period of its earliest 
cultivation is more ancient than that of the 
Aryan invasions. 

Unlike the cabbage, the beetroot (Beta 
maritima) does exist in western temperate 
Asia; but the nations of the Aryan race 
do not appear to have brought it with 
them, and there is no name for it com- 
mon to the Indo-European languages. No 
Hebrew name is known for it; and how- 
ever indispensable sugar-beet and mangold 
may be at the present time in the agricul- 
ture respectively of France and England,, 
the improvement and cultivation of the 
plant commenced probably but three or 
four centuries before the Christian era. 

In “ Wanderings of Plants and Ani- 
mals,’ Professor Hehn treats his subject 
as a scholar, not as a naturalist, and solely 
in relation to European civilization, He 
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takes his stand on philology, as his editor, 
Mr. Stallybrass, intimates in the following 
sentence : — 


If he [the scientific man] finds a plant 
flourishing pretty abundantly in Greece or 
Italy now, and knows of no climatic or geo- 
logical changes that would exclude its having 
flourished there 5,000 years ago, he will at 
once pronounce it indigenous, and scout the 
notion of its having been imported. But now 
listen to the scholar, and he may tell you that 
Homer never mentions such a plant; that 
later poets speak of it in a vague way, as 
something very choice and very holy, and 
always in connection with some particular 
deity; they may have tasted its fruit, may 
have seen the figure of its flowers (probably 
conventional) in emblematic painting or carv- 
ing, but have not the faintest notion of its 
shape or size, whether it be a grass, a shrub, 
or a tree; till at last, in the time of Alexander 
or Darius, the plant itself emerges into clear 
visibility. Your inference will be that it came 
to Greece within historic times. 


We are convinced that Mr. Stallybrass’s 
“scientific man” would not plead guilty 
to the charge of jumping to conclusions in 
the manner he suggests. The botanist is 
quite accustomed to the finding of plants 
flourishing amazingly a long way from 
their native home, and he has his own 
method of :deciding whether they are for- 
For example, all the fruits 


eign or not. 
and vegetables ci temperate and sub- 
tropical countries have been plarted in 
Australia and New Zealand, and many of 
them thrive — as the watercress does in 
the last-named island — better in their new 


homes than in the older countries. But 
the botanist finds no alliance between the 
immigrants and the indigenous vegetation, 
and he can detect each imported species 
by the aid of science alone, without the 
help of history. He does not mistake the 
Mexican agave, the American opuntias, 
and the African palms, for plants indige- 
nous to the neighborhood of Monaco, 
though they grow there freely. Number- 
less examples of this kind might be cited, 
and in fact the botanist is as often puzzled 
to account for the absence of a particular 
plant in spots where the soil and climate 
seem suitable for it, as he is to explain 
the appearance of one where the condi- 
tions do not appear favorable. 

Professor Hehn’s method of treatment 
is exemplified in his account of the edible 
chestnut, which could not, as he shows, 
be indigenous to Europe, since “neither 
Greeks nor Romans had any individual 
name for the chestnut-tree and its fruit.” 


If [he continues] the Greeks had found the 
chestnut-tree existing in their future country 
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when they first arrived, they would certainly 
have mentioned the fruit in their legends. 
But we only hear of the acorns of the drus, 
the esculent oak; and the aborigines, such as 
the wild Arcadians in their mountains and 
woods, are always called acorn-eaters even by 
the oracles. When Hesiod describes the 
blessings of peace and justice, the earth bring- 
ing forth fruits, the oak bearing acorns, the 
bees furnishing honey, and the sheep yielding 
its fleece, would he have forgotten to mention 
the chestnut if it had then grown on the moun- 
tains, bestowing sweet fruits on mankind? 
He then proceeds to trace the migration 
of the chestnut from Castania, the place 
in Asia Minor from which it derives its 
name. 

Under the circumstances we have men- 
tioned itis not surprising to meet with a 
few technical errors in Professor Hehn’s 
work. Among these, the prickly Ruscus 
aculeatus is mentioned as the Alexandrian 
laurel, instead of Ruscus racemosus; the 
cytisus of the ancients, a shrub largely 
used as fodder for cattle, and identitied 
correctly as Medicago arborea, is con- 
founded with the laburnum; and the Vir- 
ginian creeper (Ampelopsis hederacea) 
with the fox grape, with which it has no 
connection, except that both are plants of 
the New World; while the native habitat 
of the Lombardy poplar, a tree of western 
Asia, is relegated to the Mississippi val- 
ley. 

The blemishes of this very learned and 
attractive volume, are,- however, not con- 
siderable. A more systematic arrange- 
ment of subjects might, perhaps, have 
been desirable. It is rather a shock to 
lovers of natural history to find the sev- 
eral chapters on the horse, mule, and ass 
intermixed with accounts of the vine, fig, 
and olive, and to find in the table of con- 
tents cats, poultry, and fruit trees in close 
proximity with the buffalo, hop, and other 
subjects of an incongruous character. 
These remarks, after all, only show that 
Professor Hehn has not attempted a work 
on natural history. But he has certainly 
accomplished a most delightful volume of 
essays, in which the history and migra- 
tions of cultivated plants and domestic 
animals are traced by the philologic 
method. He has himself called his book 
very modestly an_historico - linguistic 
sketch. His editor may fairly claim that 
“sketch ” is a light word for the stores of 
learning he has collected. Moreover, 
those readers whose appetite for philology 
is not satisfied in the body of the work 
will find at the end nearly a hundred 
pages of “notes,” which will certainly con- 
tent them. 
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We have already noticed the poor char- 
acter of the indigenous fruits of Europe, 
and the introductions of the Romans, who 
made their famous city the rendezvous of 
foreign plants. Apples, pears, and plums, 
destined to replace their sour predeces- 
sors in European gardens, reached Rome 
from Armenia, the damson (Damascena) 
from Damascus, the chestnut from Casta- 
nia in Asia Minor, the pomegranate from 
Africa, the peach and walnut from Per- 
sia. The fig-tree, crossing from Syria 
to its halting-place in Greece, must have 
reached the site of Rome early, since it 
sheltered the wolf which suckled the 
founders of the city. This is a kind of 
evidence, however, which M. de Candolle 
avoids, and he does not mention that 
Bacchus grew fat on the succulent fig, 
and that the same heathen deity promised 
a crown to a maiden, whose confidence he 
afterwards abused by twisting the hard 
calyx of the pomegranate into “ the like- 
ness of a kingly crown,” and then chang- 
ing the poor girl, who had died of grief, 
into a pomegranate-tree. 

In the time of Czsar most of the houses 
in Rome had gardens attached to them, 
in which grew, for the sake of their beauty, 
shade, or fame, such trees and shrubs as 
the pine, plane, box, and bay. The influx 
of plants into England at that time in- 


cluded, besides those already named, the 
vine, peach, medlar, fig, walnut, and others, 


including the mulberry. If we may in- 
dulge in a brief historical narrative, the 
plants which the civilized Romans intro- 
duced to our shores were afterwards de- 
stroyed and trodden under foot by the 
tribes of northmen which followed them. 
It is probable that the country was not 
much richer in plants of utility and beauty 
during great part of the Middle Ages than 
it had been more than a thousand years 
before. War has proved a great distrib- 
utor, and we owed to the Crusades a con- 
siderable influx of plants, which were pre- 
served with others from other sources in 
the gardens of the religious houses. At 
the close of the Middle Ages, when the era 
of great houses such as Hampton Court, 
Nonsuch, and Hatfield succeeded that 
of the fortresses in which the great barons 
and landowners had previously resided, 
a greater immigration of foreign plants 
took place than we have space torecord 
in detail. Names of famous gardeners 
and planters will occur to the reader, 
such as that of Gerard, of the Physic 
Garden in Holborn; Lord Bacon, of Gor- 
hambury; Henry VIII. and his fruiterer, 
who commenced the Kentish orchards, 
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and trained grapes, peaches, and apricots 
to a fourteen-feet wall at Nonsuch; Eve- 
lyn, who “ first taught gardeners to speak 
proper English ;” Tradescant, the travel- 
ler, one of Charles II.’s gardeners, who 
cultivated for his Majesty the queen pine 
from Barbadoes; Bishop Compton, who 
grew at Fulham Palace the tulip-tree, 
magnolia, deciduous cypress, and cedar of 
Lebanon; Sir Hans Sloane, of the Chel- 
sea Botanic Garden; the Duchess of Beau- 
fort, of Badminton; and Jeanie Deans’s 
Duke of Argyll, cailed by Horace Walpole 
the “ treemonger,” who planted his exotics 
at Whitton, near Hounslow. 

It is singular that the most useful of our 
conifers, the larch, whose durability Pliny 
mentions, and which was used for many 
buildings and bridges at Rome, only 
reached this country early in the seven- 
teenth century, and it remained practically 
unknown till the Duke of Athole used it 
for covering his hilltops between Blair 
Athole and Dunkeld. The story of more 
recent introductions would be a long one, 
since innumerable plants have reached 
this country in turn from the Mediterra- 
nean, North America, India, and else- 
where. Most of those we refer to were 
brought hither by the travellers of the last 
century, but besides these immigrations 
others on a far larger scale have since 
been due to the horticultural collectors 
who in quite recent years have filled our 
woods and shrubberies and flower-bor- 
ders, as well as our hothouses, with plants 
of all descriptions —hardy shrubs from 
the uplands of China and Japan, or of 
California and the Cape, as well as flowers 
and fruits from the tropics, The enor- 
mous sums spent upon the orchis alone 
assure us that this kind of immigration is 
not likely to abate, since wealth and good 
taste alike encourage it. 





From Murray’s Magazine. 
QUITE OUT OF THE WAY. 


Town life is destructive of all that pleas- 
ant intercourse between rich and poor, 
which is or was to be found in the purely 
country communities where the population 
is small and settled. It is to be feared, 
however, that these relations between the 
upper and lower grades of country life 
will gradually disappear. Railroads have 
brought the simple country folk under town 
influences; Board Schools have begun to 
force them into mental activity, which is 
too often expended on the cheap and not 
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always wholesome literature provided for 
them ; perverted views of political econ- 
omy are instilled into their minds, teach- 
ing them that it is a merit to do as little 
as possible for their wages, that their em- 
ployer is their enemy, and appealing to 
their cupidity by doctrines which persuade 
them that if right was done they ought to 
have his property divided among them; 
and, above all, the political agitator has ap- 
peared among them, avowing and preach- 
ing the doctrine of “discontent and class 
hatred.” 

It happened to be my lot a good many 
years ago to live on and ultimately be- 
come the owner of a property which was 
quite out of the way, and where the pa- 
triarchal state of society was in full vigor. 
My predecessors on their parts had pater- 
nally governed their little kingdom, doing 
their duty “in the state of life in which it 
had pleased God to call them,” and the 
villagers still “ordered themselves lowly 
and reverently before their betters.” They 
would not think of leaving their seats in 
Church until the family from the great 
pew had marched in stately procession 
down the nave, and had not learnt to 
sing, ‘‘ We won’t take off our hats to the 
Squire,” in order to assert their equality 
and independence. 

I propose to give some little account 


of the ways and modes of thinking of my 
dear old village friends. 

Our little village, as I have said, lies 
quite out of the way, embosomed in an- 
cient elms and apple orchards, and sur- 
rounded by wide green meadows and 


sheltering woods. A trout stream ripples 
among them, and the lane leading to the 
plank bridge near the village has been 
such a favorite trysting-place for many 
generations as to have gained the name 
of the Lovers’ Walk. On a Sunday you 
might often find a shy pair sitting on 
the railing, happy —but apparently with 
nothing to say to each other. Indeed the 
following remarks were overheard uttered 
by one such couple. 

Said she to him, “Say summat, Rub- 
bert.” 

“Aint got nawt to say,” was Robert’s 
slow reply. 

“ Say thee lovest me,” suggests the girl. 

“ Ar telt thee that afore.” 

“* Well, kiss me, Rubbert.” 

“Ar will present-lie,” is Robert’s re- 
sponse, who evidently was one to take 
everything in due order, without hurry or 
excitement. 

From this bridge there is a pretty peep 
of the old Hall, winking in the sun, sedate 
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and sleepy-looking among its ancestra} 
trees — an old house that has seen many 
generations of the same family go in and 
out who will return no more. Their por- 
traits look down from the walls; but 
though they have long since departed, the 
memory of many of them is still so fresh 
in village tradition, that you might think 
it was only the other day, instead of a 
hundred years and more, since they moved 
about in these familiar scenes. 

Some years back there was an old crony, 
well on in her eighties, still living in the 
village, whom we invited up to tea and 
took over all the old rooms. 

They were as familiar to her as her own 
cottage, for she had been a maid in that 
house in the days of her far-away youth, 
and we heard her talk of the forefathers, 
as almost present, whom we knew only by 
their pictures and their letters still pre- 
served in the old home, and we seemed to 
be turning the leaves of life’s history back 
many pages as she rambled on. 

“Why, the young gentlemen used to 
look beautiful coming down them stairs 
to dinner,” she said, pausing at the foot 
of the wide oak staircase. “Mr. Tom he 
did look well in his pink.” (We know the 
pink suit, it comes out of the garret for 
private theatricals.) ‘ T’ auld squire would 
allers have ’em come to dinner in pooder, 
and when the young laadies from York 
came to stop, there was grand doings. 
Maister Jack, he was allers the one fora 
bit of fun —him as died in the war — he 
allers seemed t’ auld laady’s favorite ; she 
never seemed sadme after he was took. 
Yes, this was best lodging-room,” she 
continued, as we reached the head of the 
stairs and -turned into one of the bed- 
rooms. “Ah, and there’s the same old 
chintz; mistress thought a deal of that. 
Mr. Brown came out from York a purpose 
to show me how to fold it.” Then we 
recollected that chintz was a novelty at 
the date she was speaking of, and no 
doubt, when introduced into this old house, 
a precious and wonderful thing. Expen- 
sive it certainly was, and much affected 
by the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, as is 
still to be seen in the private apartments 
at Versailles and at the Little Trianon. 

When we led our old dame into the next 
bedroom, she chiefly remembered it as the 
scene of housewifely cares for a beloved 
object, on the part of “ Miss Elizabeth.” 
“She would come creeping in and stir the 
fire, and see all was right, when Mr. Frank 
Bond was expected,” said the old woman, 
rather below her breath and with a know- 
ing look, as if telling tales, though it was 
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about a love-story dead and gone so long | making a moving speech, in which I repre- 


ago, and a vision arose before us of Mr. 
Frank Bond on his brown mare, as the 
old woman described him, and Miss Eliz- 
abeth with a shy face peeping from behind 
the curtains as he rode up to the door. 

“There’s old organ on the landing,” 
said the dame, moving towards the queer 
old barrel-organ. “He and she were 
mighty fond of turning handle.” To 
please the old servant one of us turned it 
now. Alas! the music came out all jan- 
gled and out of tune — and so had run the 
lives of Frank Bond and Miss Elizabeth. 
A few hasty words, a foolish pride, and 
they parted to meet no more. Miss Eliz- 
abeth has long been laid to rest in the 
chancel of our little church. 

The next remembrance of Dame Dixon 
was Of a far less romantic turn. She gave 
acry of delight on entering one little room 
and hurried to the window. 

“Ah, there is the sun shining on my 
dear old laundry just as it used to shine. 
Many a time have we maids got up at 
three in the morning to begin the wash. 
They wouldn’t do that now, I think — no, 
no more would they make candles in the 
house, as they did then, from the grease 
of the sheep killed for eating. Why, 
you'll find some of the old moulds lying 
about now. Ah, things is changed, and 
knowledge increased! When I was a gell 
we used to say for our prayers, what 
seems to have no meaning now; it was, — 


From wizards and blizzards and long-tailed 
buzzards, 
From things as flies and things as creeps 
through other folks’ hedges, 
Good Lord deliver us. 


When new parson came he changed all 
that. Why, he was a learned man, was 
new parson; but he’s dead and gone, too. 
I believe as everybody’s dead and gone 
but me.” 

The lads of the village used to hang 
about in a listless manner in the long 
summer evenings. So, hoping to supply 
a want, and feeling confident that it would 
become popular, with infinite pains we got 
up a village cricket club; but it never 
seemed to take, and had it not been for 
the keenness of our gardener I think the 
whole matter would have dropped. As it 
was, I went to canvass the farmers for 
some distance round, begging them to 
take an interest in the good old English 
game, and to come and play. sometimes to 
encourage the village lads. There was a 
deal of backwardness displayed by some 
of these worthies, and I found myself 





sented the sad but sure decay of England 
if our manly games were not maintained; 
indeed, I held out gloomy prospects, if we 
had again to fight the Russians, and stated 
that any want of backbone on our part 
might lead them to make war upon us. 
Thts argument told, and the young farmer 
I was addressing struck his knee energet- 
ically and cried, “ Sooner than fight the 
Roosians I’ll play cricket!” 

Our village, as I have said, was so much 
out of the way, that the far off highroad 
left it unnoticed, and no stream of travel- 
lers passed through, bringing new-fangled 
ideas among us, so that only a few decades 
ago, the people, with all their Yorkshire 
shrewdness, were still so unsophisticated 
that they seemed years behind town popu- 
lations. 

Many of them, like their squire at the 
Hall, had lived on the same spot from 
father to son for generations. Hence it 
came, perhaps, that the squire was a kind 
of paternal despot, in which state of things 
they acquiesced with perfect content. Not 
a day passed that some one from the vil- 
lage did not come up to ask the Colonel’s 
(or “ Cunnel’s ” as they called him) advice 
in some domestic matter, which was al- 
ways given to the best of “Cunnel’s” 
abilities. 

He was a good landlord, and rebuilt the 
whole village, which had come to him 
from his father’s hand a place of mud 
cottages with straw roofs, and which he 
left to his son neat and smiling brick and 
mortar, front garden and back paddock all 
complete. He also set upa village school, 
long before such things were the accom- 
paniment of every hamlet. He paid old 
Whittaker, the master, £30 a year, and 
for forty years Whittaker moulded the 
young of Kesbourne into the best shape he 
could; leaving, however, a large residuum 
of old-fashioned beliefs and notions. Who 
knows — perhaps Whittaker shared them 
himself. 

The little community of Kesbourne was 
saved from ‘all need to discuss the great 
question of local option, which Parliament 
has as yet found too big a nut to crack. 

The squire did not pretend to think 
that they knew what was best for them- 
selves in the matter of establishing public- 
houses. He felt quite sure that he knew 
best, and as his view was that they would 
be better without one at all, it is probable 
he was right; at all events, there is not 
now, and there never within memory has 
been, any such establishment in the vil- 
lage; so that the demon of drink has 
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had no chance of interfering with the 
well-being and happiness of its inhabit- 
ants. 

Old “Cunnel” did not give to each of 
his peasants the three acres and a cow we 
have of late years heard of; but besides 
allowing small allotments to those vilagers 
who could make good use of them for gar- 
den ground, he let at a fair rent to any of 
them who could get a cow a piece of good 
pasture to keepiton. One large meadow 
was called the Cottagers’ Pasture, and 
there the village cows grazed in peace and 
well-being, sheltered on one side by “ Cun- 
nel’s”” woods and watered by his trout 
stream. Other village kine had to depend 
on the roadside waste, which was carefully 
preserved to them on payment by their 
owners of a just sum to the highway 
authorities. 

At six o’clock on a summer’s evening 
you might hear the cow-boy’s horn calling 
these lane Arabs together to come home. 
Sometimes in the middle of a cottage visit 
we have been interrupted by our humble 
hostess exclaiming in a distraught man- 
ner, “ Excuse me, ma’am, but there’s the 
lane coos, and if the pasture coos meets 
’em they will hurt each other — the pasture 
coos cannot look at the others.” With 


that she would hurry out with her sun- 


bonnet perched ina tilt on her head, and 
her guiding stick soon directing one or 
other of the home-returning cattle into the 
sheds at the back of the cottages; so that 
the dreaded meeting between the aristo- 
cratic pasture cows and the plebeian lane 
cows was avoided. 

Among the old Kesbourne customs was 
that of putting the bees into mourning with 
the family to whom they belonged. You 
might know by the first bee-hive, as you 
came up the trim front garden, that trouble 
(perhaps at a distance) had come to the 
household. Another was the habit of 
giving presents when any new member of 
the “Cunnel’s ” family visited the village 
people for the first time. It might be a 
new daughter-in-law or a new baby’s first 
visit— when an egg or some fruit would 
be put into one of the visitor’s hands, but 
always some salt into the other. 

At the back of most of the cottages was 
a little narrow strip of garden, capable of 
growing a few potatoes or housing a wash- 
ing-tub. Of the passionate devotion to 
this little strip of “ lond,” as it was called, I 
had no idea —till one day in my newly ac- 
quired capacity of landlady, I suggested 
to old Widow Mummery to let it to her 
next-door neighbor. 
this bit of property as high and as thick as 
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the wheat in the next corn-field, and, save 
one mournful-looking plum-tree, nought 
was there to be seen. 

But over the palings smiled a little Eden 
belonging to the neighbor in the next 
cottage, who was also a good neighbor to 
Widow Mummery, and her stand-by and 
help whenever she thought herself dying 
and knocked at the wall, as frequently 
would occur. When this matter of let- 
ting was propounded to the widow, she 
lifted her large, lack-lustre eyes with an 
expression of despair: “ In course, if you 
wish it, I has nowht to say,” she mur- 
mured, “I dis what the quality says, but 
it’s the Iond I looks to. I’ve allus had a 
bit o’ land iv parish and a’ should feel 
being without it.” It was explained to her 
at once that she need not part with the 
strip unless she liked, but as she got noth- 
ing from it she might prefer the money — 
she was very poor. “A’ clings to the 
lond,” she began again, “and there zs 
plum-tree.” “ Well, what does the plum- 
tree bring in?” I asked, and anxiously 
awaited the answer. ‘ Why, in a good 
year one can get a stone o’ plummocks 
off ’en, and they’re fourpence a stone ; but 
then,” she added dreamily, “carrier, he 
have twopence for a-selling of ’em. But 
it’s Jond 1 looks to,” she repeated with 
reawakened vigor. 

If these villagers have not the same op- 
portunities of acquiring a knowledge of 
the world as is afforded to those town 
children who are brought up and educated 
on the Weller system, by turning them 
out into the street, their circumstances 
often lead to their becoming strangely 
precocious in their sense of responsibility, 
and even in their capacity for taking care 
of themselves. 

The eldest of John Pym’s children was 
six years old, when her mother died ; but 
from thenceforward this small being kept 
house for her father, and the neighbors 
seriously told me, “ Lizzie did very well, 
considering.” If you knocked at the door 
early in the day, Lizzie would duly appear 
with an old sack tied round her to keep 
her frock clean, and the air of a person 
interrupted in her morning’s work. 

Jenny, the third child, was not quite 
two, but she knew how to rock and sing 
herself to sleep. It was a pathetic sight 
to witness this operation. Jenny still slept 
in a cradle, which stood as it had done in 
her mother’s time in the back kitchen, and 
when the time arrived for her to rest and 
sleep during the day, she would start this 
cradle rocking, and then let herself down 
into it from the last step of the bedroom 
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stairs, singing a hymn at the top of her 
voice, as she had heard her mother do— 
in which, young as she was, both words 
and tune were perfectly distinguishable, 
and which continued till the poor wee 
thing fell off to sleep, from which Lizzie in 
her cleaning operations was careful not to 
wake her. Lizzie Pym, aged six, seemed 
quite grandmotherly compared with little 
Jenny. 

I regularly paid parochial kind of visits 
to Lizzie, who was quite equal to the oc- 
casion — grave and sedate, self-respecting, 
and taking no liberties with her visitor, 
even when the bag of goodies came out. 

To return to Widow Mummery. After 
her “ lond,” her next great interest in life 
was physic. Any kind would do; you 
could not make her happier than by giving 
her some harmless decoction, and her 
most piteous prayer was for some more 
of “that boiling medicine,” as she called 
an effervescing powder. She believed the 
“boiling medicine ” had on one occasion 
saved her life, and given her strength to 
crawl two miles to interview the parson. 
Her small grandson had died, fatherless, 
motherless —an unwanted little bud, 


whose short suffering !ife was soon fin- 
ished. But yet he was her grandson, and 
she wanted him to “ lig wi’s grandfeyther ” 


near the west side of the church. For 
some reason or other “ Parson” objected 
to this; but the widow having fortified 
herself by a draught of the “ boiling med- 
icine,” started off to assert the baby’s 
claims to his proper position in the church- 
yard. “Lady Mummery” she was nick- 
named in Kesbourne, where she had 
passed the long years of her life — per- 
haps on account of her opinions, which 
were strongly conservative; perhaps from 
the aristocratic bearing of her tall, gaunt 
figure. She came back from her interview 
with “ Parson ” triumphant; she had over- 
come his objections by her arguments, 
her family pride, and her genealogy, and 
“ baaby would lig by’s grandfeyther.” 

If the upper circles of the agricultural 
community did not all enjoy the widow’s 
advantage of faith in the universal efficacy 
of seidlitz powders, their views about sur- 
gical operations were at one time almost 
as crude. There was a grey-haired la- 
borer who remembered when a lad falling 
very ill at one of the wold farms, and the 
doctor having to be called in, according to 
the fashion of the day recommended that 
the boy should be bled; but to this his 
master made strong objections, and a long 
altercation followed between the doctor 
and the farmer, which ended by the latter 
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saying, “Well, thou mun nubbut cut a 
very little nick in un, for a’ shall want un 
wi’ harrows iv morning.” 

I was amazed at the number of times a 
day that food had to be provided during 
hay-time and harvest on all the farms. 
The day would begin at a very early hour 
with milk and “ cake,” to be succeeded at 
eight o’clock by cake and bacon. About 
ten would come beer and a bit of “ berry 
pie,” sent out to the fields ; and, thus sup- 
ported, the hay-makers or harvesters would 
hold out till dinner at twelve. This inva- 
riably consisted of beef; in some farms 
mutton was never eaten from year’s end 
toyear’send. I asked why, but no reason 
beyond custom could be given. ‘The farm- 
er’s wife was not through with her work 
yet; a snack at four o’clock of pie or cake 
followed dinner, and supper with more 
bacon finished the day. 

The time is coming when all these 
old local peculiarities will disappear, just 
as smock frocks and red cloaks have 
given way to shoddy coats and town-made 
ulsters. Railways carry the Kesbourne 
young folks up to the big towns, and 
bring them back much less unsophisticated 
than they went away. ‘ Depression of 
agriculture,” and the vicissitudes of life, 
remove the squire and his family from 
the old hall, and do not replace him; but 
we may hope that the past phase of En- 
glish country life, when the squire and 
the parson ruled and guided in their litth 
kingdoms, has not been without its good 
effect in laying a solid foundation which 
will impart its character to the more dem- 
ocratic edifice of the future. 

FLORENCE V. Du CANE, 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE COUNTRY OF A THOUSAND LAKES. 


FINLAND. 


On the eastern shores of the Baltic, the 
last resting-place left to a race whose orig- 
inal seat was in the Ural Mountains, and 
who have been pressed back east and 
west from this centre, live more than two 
millions of people. Finland—that is 
“Fen Land” (Finnish, Suomenmaa, the 
Swampy Region)—with its deep bays 
and inlets, its innumerable lakes and 
islands, its moraines and its roaring cata- 
racts, is a country which undoubtedly has 
a brighter future. The people, who call 
themselves Suomilainen (Dwellers in the 
Fens), and who are known to us as Finns, 
are the most advanced of their whole 
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family, the Magyars being the only other 
Finnic race that has become civilized, and 
these the Finns have far outstripped in 
intellectual capacity. 

A moment’s glance at the physical 
aspect of the country will show that after 
the retreat of the glaciers, the land must 
have gradually subsided, giving access to 
the sea, which slowly penetrated eastward 
and westward, and thus formed the Gulf 
of Finland. This subsidence was evi- 
dently followed by an upheaval, which is 
still slowly but surely going on, and of 
which proofs are not awanting both on the 
coast and in the interior. Nowhere in 
Europe are erratic blocks more numerous. 
Stones of all sizes are scattered about or 
heaped together grotesquely,-especially at 
the outlets of the valleys, and they are 
yearly stranded in more or less quantity 
on theislands. There are also very man 
harju or moraines to be found in Finland, 
and, like those in Sweden, these cross the 
Jakes here and there, looking like broken 
ramparts of ancestral castles. The high- 
ways, connected where it is necessary by 
bridges and ferries, follow throughout 
tneir length. The most remarkable of 
these, and the one most frequently visited 
by travellers, the Punga-harju, is one hun- 
dred feet high, and connects the two sides 
of one of the northern basins of Lake 
Saima, south of Nyslott. Its entire length 
is seven miles, but it is strengthened 
t6wards the centre by an island formed of 
blocks of gneiss. Aided by such natural 
formations as this, the inhabitants grad- 
ually acquire land, which becomes year 
by year, owing to the felling of timber and 
the process of cultivation more and more 
fertile. 

The Finn has by long experience be- 
come proficient in the science of draining 
swamps and skilfully directing the course 
of streams, and he is constantly altering 
the face of the country. Sometimes, 
however, the engineers are deceived in 
their calculations when constructing a 
dike, as in the case of Lake Héytiainen, 
north of Joensee, in East Finland. For 
the purpose of gradually lowering the 
waters of this basin, the level of which 
was seventy feet higher than that of the 
neighboring Lake Pyhaselka, a ditch ten 
feet broad was begun in 1854, and soon 
changed to a widening stream by the rains 
and melting snows. But on August 3, 
1859, the dikes intended to carry away the 
overflow suddenly gave way, followed by 
a rush and roar heard at Joensee, six 
miles off. The inundations lasted three 
days, during which time Lake Saima, 
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which received the overflow, was so agi- 
tated that the vessels navigating its waters 
could scarcely resist the violence of the 
waves. The mass of solid earth carried 
down formed a large delta in Lake Py- 
haselka, and greatly reduced its upper 
area. These inundations are of frequent 
occurrence, the upper lakes tending con- 
stantly to drain into the lower. 

Finiand, however, of all European coun- 
tries has least succeeded in getting rid of 
the surface waters representing the lacus- 
trine period which followed the glacial 
epoch. It is completely intersected with 
lakes, pools, rivers, and swamps, and of 
its southern portion nearly half the surface 
is under water. The rocks and boulders 
are of hard granite, gneiss, and porphyry. 
Although, owing to the slight elevation of 
the interior, the falls and rapids are not 
so numerous, yet in their rugged sur- 
roundings and wild leaping waters, they 
may compare favorably with Scandinavia. 
The well-known fall of Imatra, which some 
have even ventured to call the Niagara of 
Europe, and which no visitor in Finland 
fails to see, is the most beautiful of these. 
The river suddenly descends through a 
rocky gorge, having a fall of seventy feet 
in a distance of ten hundred and seventy 
feet ; below this, it again spreads out into 
a wide, still basin. The hotel, which is 
situated near the falls, is a favorite resort 
of both natives and foreigners, and the 
fishing in the stream and lake is undoubt- 
edly good. 

The northern part of Finland lies within 
the arctic circle, and the climate in these 
high latitudes is necessarily severe. The 
long dull night of winter gives way at 
length to a brief ardent spell of summer, 
during which the sun never sets, but just 
drops into the wide waste of waters, and 
poises there to dye the whole stretch of 
lake and forest and the midnight sky with 
its rich passionate floods of color, rising 
again to shed its warmth upon the quick- 
ripening grain and suddenly maturing 
summer vegetation. The evening and 
the morning twilight are, says 2 popular 
and we!l-known Finnish legend, two lovers, 
betrothed, but parted by the stern decree 
of darkness. In weariness and waiting, 
but still with patient endurance, they pass 
the long nights and weeks and months of 
winter, and are for a fleeting moment 
united in the kiss of the midnight sun, 
soon to be once more parted, and to re- 
sume their separate existence. This 
myth betrays the tendency to poetic fancy 


| and figure which is such a strong charac- 


teristic of the Finn. He believes as no 
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one else does in the power of words, and 
words in song have with him a magic in- 
fluence. The belief in magic itself has 
also always had a strong hold upon him, 
and still has in the country districts, where 
incantations and charms are yet practised, 
in spite of enlightened Christianity and 
the penalties of the law. 

The Finns have an ancient and peculiar 
mythology, which has no close resem- 
blaace to that of any other people, but 
which has, of course, the same general 
ideas as run through all mythologies de- 
veloped from poetical versions of natural 
phenomena. ‘The popular poetry of this 
people bears witness to a high intellectual 
development, and their epic songs, re- 
corded by oral tradition alone, still live 
among the poorest of the people, and pre- 
serve all the features of a perfect metre 
and a more ancient language. Jumala, 
the heaven, is the name of the great divin-, 
ity, the ruler of all things. He rules over 
the clouds and sends the rain; the winds 
are his breath, the thunder his voice, the 
lightning his sword, and the rainbow his 
bow. His consort is the earth-mother who 
produces all, and takes all back into her 
bosom. Their children are Waindmdinen, 
and Ilmarinen, the heroes, The former 
is the lord of wisdom, of song, and of 


music; the latter is king of the winds, of 


water, of fire, and of the forge. One rep- 
resents the intellectual, the other the phys- 
ical powers of man. Tuoni is the god of 
death, Kauna reigns over the tombs. 
Songs telling these stories and of the 
great deeds of their gods were long known 
to exist among the Finnish peasants, be- 
fore any effort had been made to reduce 
them to writing or to collect them in any 
systematic manner. In 1822, Dr. Zacha- 
rius Topelius made a collection of poems, 
which he published in five parts; and in 
1831 a number of young men in the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors formed a literary 
society mainly for the purpose of per- 
petuating and improving their national lit- 
erature. Among them was Elias Lénnrot, 
the son of a peasant, who in the intervals 
of his labors as a physician had already 
made some progress towards the desired 
result by a profound study of the Finnish 
tongue, Swedish being at that time the 
language universally spoken. The soci- 
#ty contributed a sum of money to Lénnrot 
for the prosecution of his labors, and for 
many years he wandered from hut to hut, 
along the remote and winding shores of 
the lonely lakes, and through the forest- 
crowned heights and rocky valleys, sitting 





by the fireside of peasants and fishermen, 
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learning from old man and child, gleaning 
here and there a broken fragment or a 
connecting link, and at last weaving the 
whole ckain of scattered song and fantastic 
legend into a grand epic poem, which Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller says “will claim its 
place as the fifth national epic of the world, 
side by side with the lonian songs, with 
the Mahabharata, the Sh4h Ndmeh, and 
the Nibelungen.” 

The poem was called the “ Kalévala,” 
from Kava, the mighty one, and the im- 
portance of it was at once, on its being 
printed by the society in 1835, recognized 
throughout the country. It is written in 
eight-syllabled trochaic verse, which is 
the peculiar and characteristic metre of 
the Finns. Poetry is their natural speech. 
The mother as she hushes her babe, the 
old man telling stories to the child, the 
children playing around the open door, 
all insensibly fall into verse. Ordinary 
speech is ocaasionally metrical. There 
is no rhyme in the “ Kalévala” except by 
accident, but much alliteration, and the 
language is strongly trochaic both in ac- 
cent and quantity. The metre may be 
slightly compared to “ Hiawatha,” both in 
its simple form, and because also of its 
constantly repeated echo. There is in the 
“ Kalévala” a certain unity of plot, al- 
though it is rather a cycle of songs than 
one poem, and it is evident they are the 
work of different minds at different ages. 
It is singular to notice the occasional intro- 
duction of Christian ideas, which have no 
doubt become incorporated with it during 
the process of being handed down by word 
of mouth. There appear now and again 
glimpses of a Trinity, and the poem has 
almost a Christian ending. The Virgin 
Maryatta bears a son, whom Wainamdi- 
nen, in consideration of his miraculous 
birth, orders to be killed without being 
baptized. But the magic child speaks, 
and convinces him of error and injustice ; 
whereupon Wdinamdéinen grows sad and 
puzzled. The child, who is none other 
than the Christ, grows up, and becomes 
king of Kaléva; then Wainamdinen, un- 
able to endure the new dispensation, sails 
away to the west in a wonderful brazen 
bark, leaving his #amte/e or sacred harp 
and his songs as a legacy to Finland. 

The leading idea throughout the “ Kalé- 
vala” is the old one of the strife between 
the powers of darkness and of light, be- 
tween good and evil. The poem consisted 
originally of thirty-two runes, which have 
in the later editions grown to fifty. In 
these the story is told of Wainaimdinen’s 
birth, offspring as he was of the daugh- 
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ter of the air, the winds, and the waters. 
Many winters and summers he spends 
floating on the bosom of the ocean. Wher- 
ever he lifts his head, an island is formed ; 
when he stretches out his arm, he creates 
a promontory. At last the eagle, king of 
birds, flying westward, and seeking for a 
place of habitation, beholds the god in 
mid-ocean. She builds her nest upon the 
knees of Wainaimdinen, and lays seven 
eggs; six of these are golden, and the 
seventh of iron, to which Finnish my- 
thology attaches always a peculiar super- 
stition. From this insecure resting-place 
the eggs fall and are broken; out of their 
fragments are formed the earth, the sky, 
the sun, stars, and clouds. Thus Waina- 
mdinen, or Ukko (the venerable, the old), 
is the creator of everything; he brings 
down to mortals the celestial fire, he in- 
vents the 4anéele, and, like Orpheus, he 


enchains every creature upon earth by his. 


music. All turn to him for succor and 
help. The sweat that drops from his body 
is a balm that heals all sicknesses; he is 
the god of peace, of order, and of har- 
mony. 

The language of the Finns is peculiarly 
adapted to poetic form. The flexibility of 
its construction, the variety and pictur- 
esqueness of its expressions, the abun- 
dance and originality of its figures, all 
tend to make it the fit vehicle of that po- 
etic inspiration which the Finn receives 
from his environment—the long, dark 
stretches of birch and pine forest, wreathed 
with garlands and fringes of lichens, which 
in this northern climate are particularly 
beautiful, and whose sombre shadows form 
a telling background for the leaping cas- 
cades and waterfalls, clad in their white 
mantle of foam. 

Although there are but nineteen letters 
in the language, the dictionary published 
by Lénnrot contains over two hundred 
thousand words. The constant repetition 
of the same letter may be seen in the fol- 
lowing short extract from the “Kalé- 


vala :% — 


Vaka vanba Wainamdinen: 
Sen varsin valehtelitki, 

Ei sinua silloin nahty, 

Kun on merta kynnettihin, 
Meren kolkot kuokittihin, 
Kala-hauat kaivettihin, 
Kuuhutta kuletettaissi 
Aurinkoa autettaissa 
Otavoa ojennettaissa 
Taivoa tahitettaissa, 
Miekkojasi, mieliasi, 
Tuuriasi, tumiasi, 

Waan kuitenki, kaikitenki 
Liahe en miekan mittel6hén 
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Sinun kanssasi katala 
Kerallasi kehno raukka. 


The “ Kalévala” has been translated 
into Swedish, German, Hungarian, and 
into French prose by M. Léouzon le Duc. 
A more recent translation into Swedish 
has been just completed by Mr. Karl Col- 
l4n, librarian of the public library at Hel- 
singfors ; and the third and fourth runes, 
with slight portions of the first and second, 
were translated into English by the late 
Professor Porter of Yale College, whose 
knowledge of the people and their lan- 
guage eminently fitted him for the task, 
which, however, was only undertaken dur- 
ing the last few declining years of his life. 
It is in the metre of “ Hiawatha,” and was 
published in New York in 1868. A quo- 
tation from it, descriptive of the birth of 
the brief, fruitful summer, which near Ule- 
aborg suffices to sow, ripen, and reap 
wheat within the space of forty-two days, 
follows : — 


Rise, O earth! from out thy slumbers ; 
Bid the soil unlock her treasures; 

Bid the blade arise in beauty ; 

Bid the stalk grow strong and stately; 
On a thousand stems uplifted, 

Let the yellow harvest ripen; 

Let it cover all my cornfields 
Hundredfold for seed I planted. 
Ukko mighty! God above us, 
Gracious Ukko! Father in heaven, 
Thou who all the sky commandest, 
For the fleecy clouds appointing 
Every morn their course and pathway, 
In thine airy realm consulting, 

In thy kingdom taking counsel, 

Send us clouds from east and north-east, 
From the south and from the sunset; 
Let them scatter drops refreshing ; 
Bid them all their sweetness sprinkle, 
That the ear may lift its treasure, 
And the corn make haste to ripen. 


Soon from out the earth and darkness, 
Lo! the tender blade uplifted, 

And anon the ears unfolded, 

Through the care of Wainamoinen. 


A more recent translation of the “ Kalé- 
vala”’ is that by Mr. J. Martin Crawford 
(London and New York, 1889). 

There are two distinct types of Finns — 
the Tavastian and the Karelian, each tak- 
ing its name from the province it inhabits. 
They are a fine, tall, well-built people, 
their hair becoming much darker as they 
grow up, although as children it is almost 
white, and has given rise to the proverb, 
“ As fair asa Finn.” In religion they are 
Lutheran, and their translation of the 
Bible and Psalter dates back to soon after 
the Reformation, The physical aspect of 
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Finland is unfavorable to its ever being 
largely populated; and the whole area, 
which is larger than Great Britain and 
Ireland, has at present scarcely half the 
population of London, the proportion 
being at the rate of about five to the 
square mile. As in most other countries 
of Europe, the female sex is largely in ex- 
cess of the male, and this is accounted 
for partly by the drinking habits of the 
men, but chiefly by the risks of the sea- 
faring life, in which so many are engaged ; 
over five hundred, it is computed, being 
annually drowned. The tide of emigra- 
tion sets mainly to Russia and the north- 
ern parts of Norway, but a large colony of 
Finns have long been established at Han- 
cock, in Michigan, where they publish 
journals in their own language. 

The history of Finland is simple. Its 
union in the thirteenth century with Swe- 
den was productive of lasting benefits; 
thence it obtained Christianity, Western 
civilization, and a constitution of liberal 
laws, but with this disadvantage, that 
Swedish became the language of the culti- 
vated classes and of the schools. Finland 
remained united to Sweden for nearly six 
hundred years, and was oa the whole a 
faithful ally. It was to the Finnish cour- 
age and endurance that Sweden owed 


many of her brilliant victories under Gus- 


tavus Adolphus. But from the time that 
Peter the Great founded, on territory con- 
quered from Scandinavia, the capital of 
the present powerful empire of Russia, 
the acquisition of Finland was only a ques- 
tion of time. Piece after piece was taken ; 
till, in 1809, Sweden yielded the whole to 
the emperor Alexander I., who convoked 
the States at Borgo, and assured them 
that he would preserve intact their consti- 
tution, their laws, and liberties; after 
which they did him homage as the grand- 
duchy of Finland. 

The old town of Abo was formerly the 
seat of the university, which was founded 
there in 1640, but removed to Helsiagfors 
in 1820. The latter city is also the seat 
of government, and boasts the most north- 
erly botanic garden in the world, it being 
several degrees nearer the pole than St. 
Petersburg, Upsala, or Christiana. Hel- 
singfors is also noted as the birthplace of 
Professor Nordenskiold, the celebrated 
Arctic explorer, who was educated and 
received his degrees from this university, 
although he afterwards became natural- 
ized as a Swedish subject and took up his 
abode at Stockholm. 

Various lines of railway intersect the 
southern part of Finland; but the chief 
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communication is by steamboat, of which, 
during the summer, there is a frequent 
service between the towns upon the many 
lakes. There are no diligences; but in 
the country districts, a small, two-wheeled 
conveyance, drawn by native horses of a 
rather under-sized but remarkably strong 
and enduring breed, is much used. 

The cultivation of the soil forms the oc- 
cupation of a large portion of the Finland- 
ers, and this industry receives great en- 
couragement from the government, which 
has established farming schools in many 
centres for the training of women in the 
theory of agriculture, as also in that prac- 
tical part of it which they have invariably 
undertaken. Atthe same time the gov- 
ernment assists small farmers by advanc- 
ing, under certain conditions, sums of 
money without interest. 

The manufactures of Finland are chiefly 
woollen, cotton (the town of Hammerfors 
is called the Manchester of the country), 
leather, and a curious and elegant kind of 
pottery. In the country places, many peo- 
ple are occupied in making articles such 
as baskets, cradles, pouches, boots and 
shoes, from birch-rind, which they strip 
off the trees in large pieces, and then cut 
and prepare for use, rolling it up in balls. 

Within the limits of this paper, we have 
only been able to touch on a few of the 
more salient points in the characteristics 
whether of this unique country or of its 
inhabitants ; and there have been, up to 
the present time, few accounts of travel in 
northern Europe written in the English 
language which do more than devote a 
stray chapter or two to Finland. It is 
probable, however, in these days of uni- 
versal travel that it will not be long before 
we become better informed concerning the 
natural history, geology, constitution, laws, 
literature, industries, and future possibili- 
ties of this land of lakes ; and unti! this is 
accomplished, the inquirer may turn to 
the admirable works of Retzius, Ignatius, 
and Buch, from which all statistical infor- 
mation can be obtained; or the charming 
romances of Topelius, several of which 
have been translated from the original 
Swedish. 


From The Nottingham Daily Express. 

SPRING IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE. 
PEOPLE of leisure endowed with what 
George Eliot calls the wings that wealth 
gives, who have fled to the south of Eu- 
rope to escape the rigors and gloom of an 
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English winter, are now bethinking them- 
selves of returning home. Yet they are 
leaving the sunny shores of the Mediter- 
ranean just when they are most beautiful. 
In these latitudes the spring comes on not 
timidly and uncertain of herself as in 
northern lands, but with a glow of glorious 
sunshine, a burst of heat and an extraor- 
dinary exuberance of flower and blossom. 
The whole region is steeped in warmth 
and bounteous life. The sea, to borrow 
Browning’s picturesque phrase, is striped 
like a snake’s back, in coils of color be- 
tween polished silver and deepest blue, 
intermingled with patches of purple im- 
possible to paint. From Marseilles to 
Genoa, the lazy ripples lap the red crags 
of the broken coast with an exquisite 
fringe of foam, white and pure as the snow 
gleaming on the summit of the distant 
Alps. The white Mediterranean heath is 
blooming everywhere. As one brushes 
through it the pollen is shaken from the 
delicate bells in a cloud of fragrant dust. 
In places the narcissi bloom in number- 
less profusion, and the air is rendered 
almost oppressive by their odor. From 
many a shore-built town the steep roads 
leading inland pass groves of fir, pine, and 
graceful eucalyptus by precipitous‘gorges 
musical with tumbling waterfalls, and 
rocks hidden under a canopy of clamber- 


ing ivy leaves as fragrant as dews, flowers, 
and pure air can makethem. Onall sides 
are roses in profusion, trailing over the 
houses and wandering even into unculti- 


vated hedgerows. The land is so benig- 
nant! The bees are humming everywhere. 
The dragon-flies are flashing through the 
shafts of sunshine that filter into the dark 
woods, and great swallow-tailed butterflies 
flit on their broad wings over the tall tops 
of the cyprus-trees. ‘“O to bein England 
now that April’s there!” exclaims the 
author of “ Paracelsus,” but probably he 
had the ideal spring in his mind—the 
spring that was blossoming round his I tal- 
ian home as he wrote. Imagine the dif- 
ference between that season in Provence 
and Perth! Long experience has led us 
to doubt whether the spring as pictured 
by some of our poets— Chaucer among 
them — ever really existed. Weare not at 
all sure that it was not the Zrouvéres from 
the land of “Provengal song and sun- 
burnt mirth ” whose influence on medieval 
thought in England was so great, to whom 
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our deification of *this season of east wind 
is due. Probably English poets were also 
similarly moved by Italian writers, for un- 
less the climate has changed —and we 
have every reason for believing it has not 
—the spring which they sang of is a myth 
in this country, though a reality in Italy. 

We do not mean to say that an English 
spring is without beauty, only it is not 
that sort of beauty which is usually at- 
tributed to it. Now and then towards the 
end of April, it is true, we enjoy at rare 
intervals an ideal day, blest with balmy 
airs fresh from the Gulf Stream. Usually 
the blast that blows has howled across 
Siberian deserts and whipped the grey 
waters of the North Sea into yeasty waves. 
But certainly our spring is not a time when 
life in the open air is a luxury as it is in 
the south. Itis the fickle period we all 
know and welcome so fondly as the end 
of five months’ dreary weather and the 
harbinger perchance‘of a perfect English 
June. Itis, perhaps, because we pine so 
much for the sunshine that there exists so 
great a difference between the spring of 
our earlier literature and the one that is 
even now with us. Bitter blasts are not 
unknown in Provence, it is true. But 
they come in January — blustering across 
the arid hills under a cloudless sky, sway- 
ing the gray-green of the olives, and dis- 
closing the silvery under-side of their 
leaves. The peasants working in the 
fields wear gray sheepskins to protect 
themselves against its sharp tooth. But 
the worst mistral that ever blew in Pro- 
vence is more endurable than a cold east 
wind on acloudy dayin England. Though 
the mistral sweeps across the plains from 
the icy hills, rattling the windows, slam- 
ming the doors, and whirling the dust, it 
bears with it a certain broad joyousness 
which the keen winds that come to us do 
not possess. The mistral is accompanied 
almost invariably by a sky of the deepest 
blue, and the atmosphere becomes of al- 
most unearthly clearness. Distant crags, 
that before were dim and indistinct, stand 
out with extraordinary clearness against 
the metallic sky. Poor Charles Kingsley 
was the only man who rejoiced at the east 
wind, and he fell a premature victim to 
the severity of our climate. No; the 
south, in spite of Chaucer and our poets, 
is the true home of the spring, although 
we sometimes see her ghost. 
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Bixtracts from Notices. 


The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a es reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and a 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash,‘the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The forcmost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting ang val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a coniplete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer lMbrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 


Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

ens If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
his.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, eames _ 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

Louis, Mo., says: — 
the most valuable weekly pub- 


The Ob. 
- 


server, St. 

is certainly 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Living AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Living Acs proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If’one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THe Livine AGE. 


The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tne Livine AGE regularly, 
and read mone Bee he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The Albany Ar; 
“It is edite 
ly sppeatence 
monthly rivals. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says »~— 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem, 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wey sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

*“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Bye, Burlington, Jowa, says: — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of THE Livine AGg&; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miiiar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of iAis thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt ts 

“ The cheapest magacine for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 


us says: — 
with great skill and care, and its week- 
gives it certain advantages over its 
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N 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap. 

proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 

Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


It presents in an inexpen- 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Eliving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


‘‘No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. Nowhere else can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa hving picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. To glance at its table of contents 
ie in itself an inspiration. No man will be behind 
the literature of tke times who reads THE Livine AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

« Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or relig- 
fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . Itstands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Phila 

«The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it, 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”’— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in anage when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. -By the carefdiT and judicious 
work put into the editing of Tue Livinc AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.""—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“*The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 
ry. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants fur public favor.’’— New-York 
Observer 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

* It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New- York Tribune. 

“ Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

‘* Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

* Continually increases in value.”— Zvery Evening 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an india- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
and careful discrimination of editorship which have #o 
long distingnished it. . For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low."'— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“Tt enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

‘**In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 


.. worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 4s 


a weekly record of the literary and scientific progres: of 
the age it is indispensable.”"—Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto. 

‘Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THE Livine AGE. Coming once a week, it giver, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writérs 
of the 4" t is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age, and as suchr is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival.” 
—Montreal Gazette. 
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